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Electric power - the key to 


better living and economic progress 


QUICK FACTS-1958 
Per Cent 
Increase 
Amount Over 1957 


Net Income for 
Common Stock $ 6,424,342 8 


Per Share of 
Common Stock $1.97 


Per Cent of 
Operating Revenues 22.4 


Dividend Rate Per Share 
at End of Year $1.44 


Gross Additions to 
Utility Plant 33,328,521 


Kilowatt-hour Sales 
(in thousands) 2,381,562 


Peak Load—Kilowatts 601,000 
Customers at End of Year 207,432 


_ Average Annual Kilowatt- 
Hour Use Per 
Residential Customer 7,840 


ONSTANTLY expanding use and new applications make electric 
power increasingly indispensable to the more abundant life 


and our national economy and security. When this concept is ad- 
hered to under a system which respects the dignity, worth and 
freedom of every person, then we know we are succeeding in the 


vital task of satisfying human wants. To this Puget is dedicated. 


For copy of Puget’s 1958 Annual Report, write: Frank McLaughlin, 


President, 860 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington PUGET POWER 


‘PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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PUSH BUTTON PEAKING 








ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 


Completely unattended, 6000 
KW Electro-Motive Plant is on 
the line at full power in ninety 
seconds or less 





A signal from a central dispatching point brings Electro-Motive 
Peaking Power on the line where it’s needed—near the load. Within 
90 seconds from the push of a button, you can satisfy peaking or spin- 
ning reserve requirements. It starts, synchronizes, goes on the line, and . 
steps up to full power output completely unattended. No warm up period 
is needed, no prior preparation is required. 


The Electro-Motive Peaking Plant is an outdoor, sound-deadened, 
weather-proofed plant ready for easy installation anywhere on the sys- 
tem—right at the step-down substation serving the load. No expensive 
building or foundation work is required. 


Unitized, self-contained design allows: 


e low investment cost. .$85 per KW, f.o.b. factory 

° low installation costs. .less than $15 per KW 

e flexibility in meeting site limitations 

° adjustment in capacity at very low incremental cost 

An Electro-Motive 6000 KW Peaking Plant can be operating on 


your system in less than 5 months time—4 months lead time plus 10 
days for installation. 


For complete details, see your Electro-Motive representative. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS :- LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 





ete opening article in this issue was 
written by our editor, Francis X. 
WetcH, who has been conducting a sur- 
vey in the field of public relations organi- 
zation of various public utility companies. 
Questionnaire forms were sent to top ex- 
ecutives and officials of these companies 
all over the country. And a surprisingly 
high number of responses resulted. Based 
on these answers, we now have an 
analytical article which should enable 
readers to compare particular company or- 
ganizations with overall patterns or lack 
of patterns. 


READERS will find arguments both for 
and against separate organization of pub- 
lic utility divisions independent of other 
company operations. Against the argu- 
ment that public relations responsibility 
should be mainly delegated to a single rec- 
ognized officer or program director, there 
is the counterargument that too much in- 
sulation of the public relations program 
tends to build up watertight compartments 
between various company activities. Thus 
overall communications may suffer by the 
very program calculated to improve them. 


PERHAPs the key to the situation is to 
be found in the thought in Mr. WeELcuH’s 


FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Bn etait ae t 


LINCOLN SMITH 


article that the public relations officer of a 
utility should be the conscience and not the 
apologist of the company. This would 
seem to suggest not only some real re- 
sponsibility for policy decisions, rather 
than the job of publicity scullery maid 
cleaning up after decisions made by others, 
but also a responsibility for being a com- 
mon denominator, bringing others into ac- 
cord and better understanding. 


| dpegrnta side of these differences 
of views the reader favors — and 
there are quite a few differences—it seems 
to be generally agreed that the public re- 
lations officer has one special responsibility 
of his own. And that is to look out for the 
others in the organization to see that the 
company’s position is made clear and com- 
prehensible. Too often a company’s rela- 
tions suffer more from obscurity than dis- 
tortion. It is an axiom in public relations 
circles that the public will not accept that 
which it cannot understand. Perhaps a 
little more emphasis on the negative side 
of that idea is in order. Maybe the pub- 
lic is all too prone to reject that which it 
cannot understand. 


tape on page 750 there appears 
the second of a two-part series of 
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‘or Chief Joseph Dam in Washington State 


Cast buckets are welded to cast crown 
and band—then stress relieved 


ncis-type runner above illustrates Newport 
mplete facilities for fabricating heavy equip- 


illustrates the specialized techniques Newport 
-quently uses in jobs of this type. Gibson tests 
» units are very favorable. 


Engineers. .. Desirable positions available at Newport 
News for Designers and Engineers in many categories. 
Adcdress inquiries to Employment Manager. 


Before you go ahead on a project like this, be sure to 
get a bid from Newport News. Whether it’s penstocks, 
butterfly valves, pumps or turbines, you'll get the bene- 
fit of the modern plant methods and production facili- 
ties of one of the country’s oldest and largest builders 
of water power equipment. 


Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Newport News, Virginia 








PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


articles on the value of the so-called “‘lay- 
man’s” background in the effective func- 
tioning of a regulatory commission. In the 
first instalment, which appeared in our is- 
sue of May 7th, the arguments in favor of 
using the “‘well-rounded” layman on our 
commissions were set forth. In this con- 
cluding instalment, some of the negative 
arguments involved in using nonprofes- 
sional commissioners, as distinguished 
from those with expert training or back- 
ground, were presented. 


THE author of this article, Dr. Lin- 
COLN SMITH, is a native of Maine and a 
graduate of Bowdoin College. He holds 
the PhD degree in political science from 
the University of Wisconsin. He is a spe- 
cialist in public law and public administra- 
tion, and has written one book and many 
articles in the field of regulatory adminis- 
tration. Dr. SMITH is now teaching po- 
litical science at New York University and 
pursuing research work. “Laymen as 
Regulatory Commissioners” is one in a 
series of studies he is making on the role 
of various professional and other voca- 
tions in the membership of commissions 
regulating public utilities. 


*k o* Ok O* 


— M. Cooper of Indio, California, 
who has written numerous articles 
on business and management practices, 
makes some interesting general observa- 
tions on new problems facing utility man- 
agement in his article beginning on page 
760. He stresses the increasing complexity 
of modern business operations and the 
corresponding pressure and responsibility 
on management. Years ago, during the 
relatively simple period of utility opera- 
tion, a company executive might be con- 
cerned mainly about his own city or com- 
munity service area. Then it became im- 
portant for him to consider what was go- 
ing on at the state capital where laws, 
taxes, and other things affecting his com- 
pany’s operations were developing. Then 
his field of interest was necessarily broad- 
ened to the nation’s capital in Washington, 
D. C., along about the time of World War 
I. And that focal point of management in- 
terest has been increasing in importance 
ever since. 





ALFRED M. COOPER 


Bur still more recently it has become 
necessary for the modern executive to 
worry about international developments. 
Who knows but that the day might not be 
far off when the orbit of managerial in- 
terest and responsibility will have to in- 
clude some consideration of outer space. 
Already the Navy is planning, during the 
coming year, to set up short-wave two- 
way radiotelephone communications be- 
tween Annapolis, Maryland, and Hono- 
lulu, using the moon as a relay bouncing 
target. It goes to show that the communi- 
cations business already is getting out of 
this world. Can the day be far off when 
other utility businesses will find them- 
selves similarly involved? 


Mr. Cooper once taught in Kansas City 
public schools and in the University of 
Southern California School of Govern- 
ment. During the last three decades, 
however, he has supervised employee 
training on a full-time or consulting basis 
for a number of utility companies, indus- 
trial concerns, and (from 1934 to 1938) 
for the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power. He is the author of a number 
of books and articles on management 
training, and has contributed to sym- 
posiums on educational techniques. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out June 4th. 


Ir Chin 
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Brand New! Latest Type! 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 
HYDRAULIC CRANES 


2900 


Complete with cable and outriggers 2% to 5 ion capacity. 
Boom telescopes from 8 to 16 feet, swings in 360 degree circle, 








U. S. Govt. 
Surplus 


Cost Govt. 
Over $8700 


You Scve Over 2/3 


raises to 65 degree angle. All movements are actuaied by ‘ast, 
smooth hydraulic power, making it the perfect crane for precision 
handling of all kinds of materia’s. Limited quantity. Write, phone, 


or wire at once! 


4 and 6-wheel drive government surplus trucks availab‘e, o: 


we can mount on your truck, 


18:00 x 24 EARTH MOVER TIRES (unused) $150 


SAM WINER MOTORS 


3417 E. Waterloo Rd., Akron 12, Ohio 
Phone MAyfair 8-2641 


Send for catalog of engines, tires, fork Hft trucks and parts 








Best Way You Can Keep 
Informed on 
Utility Regulation: 


P.U.R. QUESTION SHEETS 


With the least possible expenditure of time, effort 






and money, utility executives, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers and others interested in any phase of pub- 
lic utility regulation can keep well informed through 
these brief, four-page leaflets issued every two 


weeks, 


They consist of 10 questions and 10 authoritative 
© swers based on current decisions revealing court 
ad commission views pro and con. Annual sub- 
siription $10. 


Send your order to 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., 
Suite 332, Pennsylvania Bldg. 
425 13th Street, N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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1909-1959 


50 GROWING 
YEARS 


From the glow of a light bulb came the 
glittering world of today .. . linking conti- 
nents and lighting cities; bringing new power 
and productivity ... new leisure and pleasure 

. new “miracles” of electricity with every 
passing year. 

On our golden anniversary, we salute the 
exciting progress of the entire electrical in- 
dustry. And we salute the progressive area 
that has helped to make these years “golden” 
ones for us and we look forward with confi- 
dence to the future. 

Our 1959 construction budget is $53,000,- 
000. With two additional generating units 
scheduled for completion by 1960, Vepco’s 
system capability will be 2,200,000 kilowatts, 
or over four times that of 10 years ago. 






















1958 HIGHLIGHTS 
Increase 
1958 Over 1957 

Property and Plant $625,000,000 $51,000,000 
Operating Revenues $139,660,000 $10,060,000 
Balance for Common Stock $ 23,537,000 $ 1,821,000 
Earnings per share 

(14,200,000 shares) $1.66 $.13 
Number of Customers 815,000 19,000 
Electric Sales 

—thousands of kwh 6,683,000 496,000 
Service Area Peak Load—kw 1,439,000 106,000 
Gas Sales 

—thousands of cubic feet 6,814,000 1,592,000 















50™ YEAR 





For a copy of our 1958 annual 
report, write to the Secretary. 
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VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


7th and Franklin Streets, Richmond, Virginia 









@ om In 9g IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(June 4, 1959, issue) 












THE UTILITIES' STAKE IN EDUCATION 


How can utilities assist teachers in fostering a better understanding of our enterprise 
system at various school levels? John D. Garwood, himself a veteran educator and 
professor of economics at Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas, says that 
it is necessary for teachers of economics, and through them their pupils, to get out 
of the classroom and into the market place where they can see for themselves what 
makes the wheels of American industry go around. This article suggests that direct 
contact and educational contribution could be valuable instruments in persuading our 
economics teachers to take an overall view of the national economy instead of con- 
fining their instruction to theoretical blackboard puzzles. 
















COST OF CAPITAL AND THE CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


This is the follow-up of Professor Franklin H. Cook's article on ‘Capital Needs of 
Electric Power,’ which appeared in the December 4, 1958, issue of PUBLIC UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY. It will be followed at a future time by a final sequel on the ability 
of the electric power industry to attract capital. Within the next thirty years the de- 





















mand for electric power will increase so dramatically as to amounts needed, geo- 
graphical expansion, and technology that all electric companies will be under grave 
and continuous pressure for raising necessary funds to finance such expansion. Profes- 
sor Cook shows why new assets can be secured only through the procurement of in- M 
ternal funds withheld in depreciation reserves and earned surplus, in addition to further 
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THE UNDISCOVERED, UNSUNG UTILITY DIRECTOR ; 
What is the utility company director? What does he do? How is he selected? Is wl 
there any uniform pattern of practice among public utility companies in the United Pas 








States in the selection of their corporate directors? If not, what are the reasons for over 
a diversity of practice? James H. Collins, author of numerous articles on business, rVice 
has made a check of this and his conclusions are entertaining as well as informative. F 
They take the reader behind the corporate scenes to see just what a company director iftl: 


does and how important he is and why some companies go in strong for career directors, 
while others cultivate important community personalities for directorships. 
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An 


Al SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- EC 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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M onth-by-month analysis of 
lling by the “One-Step” Method* 
ovides the accurate, clearly docu- 
ented report illustrated above. The 
lue of these monthly reports in devel- 
bing :'ata for rate cases has been amply 
over’ by their reception before public 
tvicc -ommissions during the past decade. 

F: »m these analyses rate engineers can 
iftl, plot past, present and future courses 
inva iable in helping secure rates to protect 
€€a: iings ratio necessary to attract fresh cap- 
pl f¢ plant expansion under construction or 
lann: | for the future. 


r bc klet describing the ‘‘One-Step’’ Method of Bill 
alys is yours for the asking — write Dept. U-1. 


&S service exclusive 


ECORDING & STATISTICAL 


CORPORATION 
i00 Sixth Avenue + New York 13, N. Y. 



















































“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 





—MonrTAIGNE 

Thomas W. ADIE “Only adequate earnings, experience has proved, will 
President, Bell Telephone provide our customers with the lowest-cost service over 
Company of Canada. the long term . . . first-class service just cannot go along 

with second-class earnings.” 

¥ 
EpiToRIAL STATEMENT “The private enterprise type of economy, which recog- 
Waitsburg (Washington) Times, nizes the interest and right of the individual through 


state and local government, has been a major factor in 
providing the many things that contribute to more jobs, 
goods, and living standard opportunities.” 


> 
Rosert S, STEVENSON “The credit attitude [of commercial banks] seems to 
President, Allis-Chalmers be that a substation, motor, machine tool, tractor, or 
Manulacturing Company. other piece of equipment does not have the relative sect- 


rity value that an automobile or refrigerator has—and 
that net worth of a business is more important than its 
paying reputation. I suggest that you consider changing 
your criteria on loans to business and industry from 
a ‘net worth, balance sheet’ method to the ‘ability to 
pay, know-how, good management’ yardstick.” 





5 
WALKER L. CISLER “In the long-range plans of any large-scale nuclear 
President, Detroit Edison power industry, the breeder reactor is certain to be ex- 
Company. tremely important [because it will provide an unlimited 


fund of fissionable fuel to replace diminishing supplies 
of coal, oil, and hydroelectric power. The United States 
is wise in continuing to experiment with methods of 
nuclear power production, instead of rushing ahead to 
build many plants of the types now available]. Only in 
this way can we make sure that we get the most out of 
our investment in power production, by obtaining the 
most efficient nuclear power plants for the future.”’ 





° 
WILcarp F. Lippy “With the enormous increase in population will come 
Member, Atomic Energy great demands for food to feed and houses to house the 
Commission. people of the world and the question of the adequacy of 


the food supply. It will require all of our ingenuity and 
effort to increase the supply rapidly enough, though we 
are at the moment in a state of surplus. In another vital 
area—electric power—the supply is likely to be short 
of demand. True that for several centuries ahead we 
can imagine mining enough coal and oil to generate 
electric power for the needs of the future generations, 
but coal and oil are not regenerated, at any rate that 1s 
appreciable compared to the rates of usage, so with the 
explosive increase in population we envisage the ex- 
haustion of at least the more economic supplies of fos- 
sil fuels. The atom will help us in both of these—in 
the first by helping us better understand the farming 
methods and perhaps helping us to develop more pro- 
lific crops by the irradiation of seeds to produce mutants 
and in the second by giving us atomic power.” 
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| wish we had more personnel 
an’ time to prepare this study 
fer a new power plant and site. 


Your regular staff is overloaded now. 
Call in the specialists and let them 
carry the peak load. 
How about Pioneer? 





Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





































Give your 
non-routine 
operations 
to Pioneer 


Design and Consulting 

Engineering Services 
Pioneer has specialized in design 
ing power plants for 57 years. | 
offers design service for fossil fuel 
hydro and atomic plants. It will also 
assist in forecasting load growth 
in site selection, in purchasing and 
expediting of equipment and in su 
pervising construction. Pioneer's 
other services include substation 
transmission and distribution stu 
dies and design. 


Services in Regulatory Matters 
Pioneer offers its services in al 
phases of Federal, State and Loca 
regulation including the rate base 
depreciation analysis, cost of serv: 
ice studies, market analysis, certifi 
cate proceedings and rate of return 


Corporate Services 
Pioneer's services in corporaté 
matters include business and man 
agement engineering advice, fi 
nancial, accounting and tax counse 
and insurance and pension plang 
and programming. It operates 2 
stock transfer and dividend dis 
bursement service and maintaing 
stock ledgers when desired. 





On your letterhead, write for 40-page 
booklet, ‘‘Pioneering New Horizon 
in Power.”’ Describes, illustrates 
Pioneer's engineering services, and 
corporate services, from financing tq 
operation. 













THE MAN WHO HAS TO KNOW ... 
GEORGE K. KALLENBACH, OPERATING SUPERINTENDENT, 


EASTERN DIVISION, TELLS WHY... 


RESEARCH pays dividends 
for Niagara Mohawk’s 


investment in General Electric 
voltage regulators 


“To minimize reactive currents on a 33 
kv loop, we were seeking the optimum 
setting for the line-drop compensator on 
our regulators. A General Electric sys- 
tem research study gave the answer; 
verified it on a network analyzer set-up 
of our system.” 

General Electric regulator research 
means not only such system studies but 
also continuing product innovation. You 
get dividends in these exclusive features: 
controlled-speed, Opti-life switching 
mechanism; electrostatic shielding to 
prevent flashover due to carbon accumu- 
lation; and exclusive Thyrite* by-pass 
resistors for internal series winding 
protection. 


* Registered trademark of General Electric Co. 


Through continuous research, the cost 
of regulation with General Electric reg- 
ulators has remained essentially the 
same for 28 years. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC REGULATORS 
COST LESS ON THE LINE because you 
get continuing extra dividends . . . from 
G-E RESEARCH — superior regulating 
equipment; from G-E DEPENDABILITY 
—absolute minimum maintenance; in 
G-E SERVICE—routine or emergency. 
Result: Extra Values = EXTRA PROFIT. 


Only General Electric returns so much 
for your regulator investment. Ask your 
G-E regulator representative to show 
you how. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 423-37 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 







































































PROCEEDINGS 
1958 CONVENTION 


AT PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





THIS edition contains valuable material on the 
subject of regulation of rates and services of 
public utilities and transportation companies 
including the following: 





Rates of Public Utilities and Transportation Agencies, Depreciation, Valuation, Railroad 
Passenger Deficit and Regulation of Public Utilities, Panel discussions on the subjects 
of "The Memphis Decision and Its Effect on Gas Distribution Companies", "The Case 
for Repeal of the Excise Taxes on Transportation and Communications", and "The 
Treatment of Accelerated Depreciation for Rate Making Purposes." 


Price $10.00—Approximately 550 Pages 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1957—Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
For the purpose of applying the 1957 Revised System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
prescribed by State Commissions the new editions have been printed in three (3) 
volumes: 


Class A & B — 128 pages 


Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $250,000 or more .... $4.50 


Class C — 100 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $50,000 or more and 


See DP Nn eS i eh tg Matec nhu gig A Ao Fees Naw 3.50 
Class D — 64 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of less than $50,000 ... 2.00 


NOTE: 1958 Revised Uniform System of Accounts for Electric and Gas Utilities are in the process 
of being printed and will be available about May 1, 1959. 
1958—Regulations Governing the Preservation of Records of Electric, Gas 
SN PEDO errs re Be re i cis COA HAIER Aw HOw GK Weds MOH .. 1.00 
Local Service Telephone Rates (Revised 1957) 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC Subcommittee on "exchange rates" 
for all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of 50,000 population or more for Bell and 
Independent exchanges, and tabulation of above exchanges which had ten cent coin tele- 
POD EP INEES COMME NEO MEU DN) ion soc ais nicein geehua bag A oases a peu s cece ees 2.00 
Local Service Telephone Rates—Set of revised pages only for 1958. 75 loose leaf pages 1.25 
Telephone Separations Manual (Revised 1957) 
Includes the 1952 addendum, the so-called Charleston Plan and the 1956 addendum, the 
Soe anE MNESE MEANN E MINEO Bey SA Dr bie a okie le Sa es oho Maley Bash wa o's BAO oe 2.00 
Depreciation: 
1943—1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation. A comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation. 326 pages, paper bound 4.50 


1946—Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts .................. 1.25 
1948—Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation .................00.00 cee eeeees 1.00 
1948—Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life ............... 0.00.0 ccc eee eeees 1.00 
1955—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Discussion of Liberalized Depreciation under 

SP ONIIED RN ID A OONNS T E UID oils hie eo cs Sire a occ Sle c's bosib s Pam boae newts 1.25 
1956—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Depreciation Rates for Electric Utilities) .... 1.00 
1958—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Cost of Removal and Gross Salvage related to 

Book Cost Retired for Electric, Gas and Telephone Companies) .................. 1.00 


(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 


UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P. ©. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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Thursday—21 


ural Gas and Petroleum 
ciation of Canada be- 
Hamilton, 
Ontarto, Canada. 


meeting, 


Friday—22 


Pacific Coast Electrical As- 

sociation ends three-day an- 

nual convention, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


©) 


Saturday—23 


Florida-Georgia Gas Asso- 
ciation ends four-day spring 
convention, Clearwater, Fla. 


Sunday—24 

Utilities Asso- 

ciation, Accounting Section, 

will hold convention, Dev- 

alan, Wis. June 7-9. Ad- 
vance notice. 


Wisconsin 














\ 


Monday—25 


mal Watershed Con- 
begins, Washington, 
DOG, 


Tuesday—26 


Edison Electric Institute, 
Electrical System 
Equipment Committee, ends 
two-day Pitts- 


and 


meeting, 
burgh, Pa. 


Wednesday—27 


Right of Way 

Association begins fifth an- 

nual national seminar, St. 
Lous, Mo. 


American 


Thursday—28 


American Gas Associatton- 

Independent Natural Gas 

Association of America will 

hold national public rela- 

tions conference, Chicago, 

Ill. June 14-16. Advance 
notice. 





Friday—29 


York Telephone As- 
ition will hold annual 
ention, Schroon Lake, 
*. June 15-17, Advance 

notice. 


e) 


Saturday—30 


Michigan Electric Associa- 
tion will hold annual meet- 
ing, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


June 22, 23 


. Advance notice. 


Sunday—31 


Air Pollution Control Asso- 
will hold annual 
meeting, Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 22-26, Advance notice. 


ciation 


JUNE 


Monday—1 
Pennsylvania Telephone 
Association begins annual 
convention, Buck Hill Falls, 

Pa, 








Tuesday—2 


lachian Underground 
ston Short Course be- 


Morgantown, W. Va. 





Wednesday—3 


National Coal Association 


begins convention, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 





Thursday—4 


Northwest Electric Light 

and Power Association, Ac- 

counting and Business Prac- 

tice Section, begins meeting, 
Butte, Mont. 





Friday—5 


California Telephone Asso- 

ciation ends three-day an- 

nual convention, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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Utility Engineers of 1965? 
A group of high school students are introduced to the intricacies of a 138-kilovolt 


circuit breaker by a company engineer during their tour of facilities 
of the San Diego Gas & Electric Company. 
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Modern Utility Public Relations 
Organization Practices 


Virtually everyone in the public utility field is aware of the growing 
importance of specialized public relations organization of operating 
companies. But there are relatively few data available about the 
comparative status of such organization and the changing pattern 
and trends which are taking place among the various companies. 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH* 


LITTLE more than a year ago there 
was published in this magazine an 
article which was the result of a 

survey of public relations organization in 
the electric utility companies.’ This sur- 
vey analyzed comparatively the public re- 
lations activities of these companies with 
relation to other aspects of company man- 
agement. Such a high degree of interest 
was shown in this rather limited study 
that this writer was moved to undertake 


*Editor, Pusitic UTILities ForTNIGHTLY. 
_ 1 “Public Relations Organization in Electric Util- 
ity Companies,” by George W. Peak. Pustic Utm- 
TIES ForTNIGHTLY, March 27, 1958, p. 478. 


a more extensive survey—one which 
would embrace not only electric compa- 
nies but other public utility industries as 
well. 

The questionnaire form was used as the 
basis for a listing of source information 
from 150 top executives whose co-opera- 
tion was asked on the basis that they, as 
well as the general readers of PusBLIC 
UTILITIES FoRTNIGHTLY, would be inter- 
ested in comparing their own company 
organization and practices with the over- 
all pattern. A very high proportion of 
responses resulted. A total of 124, or ap- 
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proximately 80 per cent of those queried, 
had returned some form of reply as of 
the time of the writing of this article and 
there were some who, because of the pres- 
sure of other matters, asked for an exten- 
sion of time to complete the returns. All, 
without exception, expressed great inter- 
est in the project and many voiced the 
hope that the results would be helpful and 
enlightening not only for those who par- 
ticipated but for others who have an in- 
terest in knowing more about the trends 
of public utility management in public re- 
lations organization. 


HIs high degree of response and ac- 

tive interest is, in itself, an apparent 
indication of the awareness throughout 
public utility company management of the 
growing importance of specialized public 
relations organization. But there, it might 
be said, unanimity ended. Indeed, out of 
the 124 replies from gas, electric, and 
some telephone company officials, there 
was very little uniformity with respect to 
the organization of public relations re- 
sponsibility. It recalls the old Irish bull 
to the effect that “They were all alike in 
only one thing, and that was in being dif- 
ferent from one another.” 

But to get on to some overall impres- 
sions which this writer had in reviewing 
the 124 replies, it might fairly be said 
that the considerable division of opinion 
in no way reflects any Jack of interest or 
minimizing of the importance of the rdle 
of public relations. The differences seem 
chiefly to stem from a real concern as to 
the best approach to the problem, and in 
no case is there a denial that any problem 
exists. These are differences over means 
and techniques rather than objectives. 

Quite a few of the responding execu- 
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tives were not content to limit their ob- 
servations to a bare reply to the twelve 
questions asked in the questionnaire form. 
They felt that, in order to give a fair pic- 
ture of their company’s organization, a 
particularized description and the under- 
lying reasons were in order. But more 
about these interesting and valuable spe- 
cial commentaries later on. 


O™= more general observation before 

moving on to the questionnaire form 
itself. This writer sensed a substantial un- 
certainty over the way public relations, as 
such, is being emphasized. While this was 
the minority viewpoint, it recurred often 
enough to indicate that there is some con- 
cern at the top level as to whether the 
very phrase “public relations” is not be- 
coming a bit shopworn. We know, of 
course, that that happens now and again 
to perfectly good words that are over- 
worked. We have lost much usefulness in 
such once respectful words as “propa- 
ganda” and that much abused word “com- 
munications” in this manner. They have 
been stretched so much to cover so many 
things that they have ended up by mean- 
ing something different to many people. 


One responding public utility official 
said that he had heard the phrase “public 
relations” itself used in a context virtually 
synonymous with propaganda. That is 
certainly food for thought. 


Background of Public Relations 
Organization 
(es first question in the form used 
was “Does your company organiza- 
tion have a specific, continuing, organized 
public relations program?” As might be 
anticipated, the great majority of re- 
sponses were in the affirmative: Eighty- 
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Public Relations Survey Welcomed by 
West Coast Utility President 


/ITHIS is my first opportunity to answer your good letter of March 

12th with its accompanying questionnaire on our public relations 
organization. . . . Let me say at the outset that | am delighted that 
you are undertaking such a survey and | shall look forward with the 
keenest interest to the article you plan to publish subsequently when 
all the results are in hand. | am most appreciative of your including 
us in such an authoritative study and | am sure its results will be 

enlightening." 


two answered “Yes”; 23 answered “No.” 

But to the supplementary question 
(asked of those answering “Yes’’) as to 
when such programs were established, 
there was a very wide range of chro- 
nology, when one stops to realize that a 
relatively few present public utility or- 
ganizations are more than fifty years of 
age. 

The earliest goes back to 1903. One 
was established in 1927; 13 came along 
during the thirties. During the decade 
from 1940 through 1949, 30 companies 
established such programs and 32 more 
have been established in the eight and one- 
half years since 1950. There has been 
some tapering off in the “birth rate,” in 
the last four years due, doubtless, to the 
fact that most companies had already es- 
tablished their programs. 


Separate or Associated Responsibilities 


fb second and third questions dealt 

with whether a given company’s pub- 
lic relations program was organized as a 
separate responsibility or associated with 
other functions of management. Thirty 
companies were listed as having separate 
public relations responsibility, while 86 
companies include public relations with 


other duties. However, 104 companies 
said that there was a special public rela- 
tions officer in charge, while only ten com- 
panies were recorded as having no special 
public relations officer in charge. 


Title of Public Relations Officer 


H™ is where there was a wide diver- 
gence of usage, already referred to. 
Of the 38 different titles given, 27 com- 
panies placed the public relations responsi- 
bility under the vice president without 
special title (of these, three placed the re- 
sponsibility in their executive vice presi- 
dent), while six used the full title, “‘vice 
president of public relations.” “Director 
of public relations” is another popular 
designation, used by 16 companies. Eight 
companies assigned the public relations 
program to their vice president of sales, 
while nine other companies assigned it to 
an assistant vice president. Six companies 
combined the duties of “director of ad- 
vertising and public relations.” 

The balance of the titles listed were 
scattered, with one or two designations 
of various kinds, several placing the duties 
under vice presidents having a different 
title (other than sales, already men- 
tioned ). 
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To Whom Does the PR Officer Report? 
 soneamea to the question whether the 

company’s public relations officer re- 
ported directly to the president, 81 an- 
swered “Yes,” whereas 26 answered 
“No,”’ 

In replying to the supplemental ques- 
tion—to whom does he report if not to 
the president—there was considerable va- 
riety, as shown in the following partial 
list: vice president, eight; executive vice 
president, seven; vice president of sales, 
three; vice president of administration, 
two; vice president and secretary, one; 
commercial vice president, one; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, one; vice presi- 
dent of publicity and industrial relations, 
one. 


Weight of the Public Relations Officer 


ie the question whether the public re- 
lations officers had a “clear or active 
voice in the management policy decisions,” 
there was a great preponderance of af- 
firmative answers—100, as against only 
five in the negative. Likewise, the ques- 
tion whether the weight accorded to the 
voice of public relations officers was of 
top management caliber, the affirmative 
replies numbered 99; the negative only 
three. 


Associated Activities 

. questionnaire listed six different 

but somewhat allied activities of a 
typical public utility company and asked 
whether the public relations officer had 
responsibility for any one or all or any 
combination of them. These included (1) 
public relations; (2) advertising; (3) cus- 
tomer relations; (4) community relations ; 
(5) stockholder relations; and (6) em- 
ployee relations. There were more than 
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20 different combinations of answers to 
this question. 

But the following breakdown suggests 
the degree of frequency in such associ- 
ated activities: The highest combination 
was 17 companies, which listed all six 
functions as being under the résponsibility 
of the public relations officer. Fifteen 
companies listed the first four but not 
stockholder or employee relations. Ten 
companies listed all functions except 
stockholder relations. Eleven companies 
listed only the first three, and eight com- 
panies listed public relations and com- 
munity relations only. The balance of re- 
plies were scattered, showing no particu- 
lar pattern. 


PR Clearance with Other Officials 


. or 40 per cent (52) of the replies 

indicated that company officials in 
charge of public relations programs had 
original discretion to issue statements, re- 
leases, etc., without clearing them with 
other officials. But 38 of the companies 
require such clearance, while 17 follow a 
compromise pattern which gives the pub- 
lic relations officer a certain amount of 
discretion in situations not involving very 
much policy change. 

Where a public relations officer is re- 
quired to clear his releases, statements, 
etc., On company matters with other offi- 
cials, who are these officials? In the case 
of 20 companies, clearance must be made 
with the president. In the case of nine 
companies it must be made with either the 
president or executive vice president. 
Clearances with the chairman, president, 
or executive vice president, are required 
in two cases and in two more cases clear- 
ances were required with other vice presi- 
dents. There was a scattering of one each 
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in clearances with other company officials 
or combination of officials, including 
treasurers, comptrollers, company coun- 
sel, etc. 


Background of Public Relations Officials 
LTHOUGH the term “public relations” 
came into fairly common usage more 
than three decades ago, it has never been 
established as a professional career in its 
own right. There are no colleges which 
give degrees in public relations. There is 
no professional register, set up by the law, 
subject to examinations or other controls, 
as in the case of lawyers, accountants, en- 
gineers, and other professional specialists. 
But it must be admitted there has been 
some recent tendency towards some de- 
gree of specialized background. Beginning 
in 1947 with Boston University, about 
thirty universities are now teaching 
courses in public relations, as such. So the 
question was asked whether the particular 
company public relations official had any 
of the following backgrounds or combina- 
tions of backgrounds (the numbers in 
parentheses indicate the number of com- 
panies listing such backgrounds for their 
public relations officials) : 


Career employee or official originally 
trained in other duties (31). 

Career employee or official specializ- 
ing in public relations (20). 

Former newspaper or writing experi- 
ence (9). 

Career employees specializing in pub- 
lic relations but trained in other duties 
as well (9). 

Any combination of the foregoing 
(6). 

It will be seen from the foregoing tal- 
lies of replies, not all who returned the 
questionnaire answered every question. 
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Beware of Fragmentation 

pices of the replies received 

stressed the danger of fragmentation 
if the responsibility for public relations is 
overemphasized at the expense of co-ordi- 
nation between different departments. In 
other words, people who have worked 
with complaints for years have far more 
practical experience with how they should 
be handled, including the public relations 
aspects, than any “specialist,” however 
well-trained in public relations approach. 
The same may be said of those in charge 
of meter reading, billing, installation, and 
so forth. 

The problem here is to graft a better 
public relations outlook on the existing 
setup, where it may be lacking or deficient, 
rather than interpose some new setup just 
because it has a “public relations” label 
on it. Indeed, the intervention of such a 
new setup might even result in a slacken- 
ing of the existing key personnel’s inter- 
est, on the theory that the public relations 
part of the responsibility has now been 
shifted elsewhere. 

Viewed in this light, the real organiza- 
tional problem is, perhaps, the proper ap- 
plication of the utility company’s need to 
communicate clearly in various situations 
involving different branches of the com- 
pany’s operations. A modern utility com- 
pany serves so many “publics” that the 
most that centralized supervision of so- 
called “public relations” activities can rea- 
sonably expect to accomplish is a matter 
of co-ordination. There are, thus, so many 
kinds of “public relations” that no one 
expert could possibly cover the field, or 
even touch all the bases, in a very large 
company. 

Among a number of very thoughtful, 
special letter replies, there was one 
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Representative Description of Public Relations Practice 


‘I take the general view that public relations is every employee's business 
and that no one employee or small group of employees can be designated 
that responsibility and have the job effectively carried out by their efforts alone. 
On the other hand, some segment of the organization must be given that general 
responsibility in order to determine overall policies and procedures in that field. 
We take a similar attitude on safety and employee relations. We prefer to handle 
advertising separately from public relations because the former is a specialized 
field by itself. As a part of our public relations activities, many of our employees 
are sponsored by the company for memberships in service clubs and other civic 
organizations. Our people also take an active part in United Fund drives, Red 
Cross, Scouting, and other organizations of that character. We try not to forget 
that one of the best means of obtaining good public relations is to supply good 
electric service at reasonable rates. In these days of rising costs and heavy taxes, 

it is difficult to keep this objective in mind without constant repetition." 
Excerpt from a letter of West coast electric company vice 

president and general manager. 


e 


from a very large public utility company. The Customer Relations Department 
Here is part of the text: and the Telephone Service Division 
handle great volumes of telephone in- 
quiries from our customers and a per- 
son living in [the area] may have no 
other contact with the company save 
through the cashier who receives bill 
payments or via our public service tele- 
vision shows. Our field forces of con- 
struction and operating groups work- 
ing in the city streets have many direct 
contacts with the public. Their attitude 
towards their jobs must necessarily be 
reflected in the way they handle them- 
selves in the field. The superintendents 
of our various power stations and the 
operators of our substations have a re- 
sponsibility to the neighborhood where 
these facilities are located and take an 
active part in public relations. 


For many years we have considered 


public relations an important function 
of all our employees and not just a 
function for a small group or depart- 
ment specifically created to handle them. 
Accordingly, we do not have a public 
relations department in the usual sense 
nor do we use the term “public rela- 
tions” which has had, at least in the 
past, some overtones with which we 
were not particularly happy. It is the 
considered policy of management to in- 
sist on good public relations throughout 
our employee group. For exarnple, our 
Customer Accounting Department in 
connection with handling bills, meter 
readings, and collections has many use- 
ful and important contacts with the 


public and must present the company 
in the best possible light, frequently Everybody Ought to Get into the Act 


under trying circumstances. Similar = along the line of the fore- 
conditions apply to meter readers and going, were various letters repeating 
collectors. the theme that ‘public relations is every- 
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body’s job.” One electric company presi- 
dent said that his organization refused 
even to have a public relations director 
by that name, so as to avoid giving all 
employees the impression that they were 
not equally responsible. 

Another company president expressed 
a somewhat similar idea, as follows: 

It is true that we have a Director of 
Public Relations who handles a certain 
part of our p.r. problems—also legis- 
lative matters and our employee house 
organ. However, no one individual is 
entrusted with the balance of the pro- 
gram. I would estimate that some 100 
of our people play a readily identifiable 
part in our public relations program. 
Many others play a small part. 

Our Director of Public Relations re- 
ports (on the things specifically as- 
signed to him) to me, but I would guess 
that I spend as much as 20 per cent of 
my own time on matters which I be- 
lieve directly bear on public relations. 

The whole trouble in trying to pin 
this subject down is that a wide range 
of activities which do not carry the spe- 
cific handle of “public relations” have 
a great deal more to do with public rela- 
tions than those so labeled. 


| bapeaeeeanaa the same idea from a slight- 
ly different direction, a gas company 
warns of the danger of “too many chiefs 
and not enough Indians” where specific 
public relations responsibilities are over- 
emphasized or made too exclusive. “Let 
everybody get into the act—within rea- 
son; that is, within his own sphere of op- 
eration.” 
A West coast gas and electric company 
executive suggests, along this line, “a 
committee consisting of ‘top-drawer’ ex- 
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ecutives representing each major division 
(operating, sales, accounting) with power 
to make and act on decisions would be 
helpful; there are either too many or too 
few public relations ‘experts’ guiding com- 
pany policy with very little co-ordina- 
tion.” 
Likewise, here is a comment from a 
Middle West gas and electric company: 
Have all responsible officials of the 
company participate. “Specialists” can 
only provide means. Policy makers must 
furnish the action. 


The Rising Importance of PR 
5 ernene there is no real conflict of 

philosophy between those who would 
want to keep the spirit of public relations 
diffused throughout the entire company 
organization and those who think this can 
best be done by centralizing the public re- 
lations authority, and increasing the im- 
portance and responsibility of the official 
in charge. These are all differences of 
method rather than goal, and such differ- 
ences might well stem from a variety of 
reasons peculiar to a given company or- 
ganization. A large city utility function- 
ing in a densely populated metropolitan 
area is obviously going to need a different 
organization pattern than a far-flung sys- 
tem covering a big state or more than one 
state. That would be true of any other 
operating function — commercial, engi- 
neering, legal, etc. So it would be surpris- 
ing if it were not true of the public rela- 
tions setup. 

Those who want to upgrade the im- 
portance of the public relations offi- 
cer, as such, seem to be those mainly con- 
cerned with rate cases. This writer has on 
several occasions referred to the need for 
utility public relations officers to get on 
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the job early and stay with it all through 
the rate case. So it was naturally inter- 
esting for him to find some of these same 
ideas percolating back over the signature 
of company officials, even to the point of 
citing materials he had previously writ- 
ten. Referring to a passage from a recent 
address,* a telephone company vice presi- 
dent wrote in a special letter: 


I don’t care what you call him by 
title or label, I do think he needs some 
authority. If the responsibility is dele- 
gated, as I think it should be, to a sin- 
gle recognized officer or director, re- 
porting directly to the president of the 
company, he should have some say in 


2Editor’s note: One reference here was to a 
passage from a recent talk by the author on rate 
case preparation, comparing a rate case to a theatri- 
cal performance, “We all know that most of the 
work in staging a successful play takes place before 
the curtain goes up on the first public performance. 
Somebody had to write the play. Then the produc- 
tion had to be arranged. The director had to as- 
semble a competent cast and train them in their 
performances, Unless all this has been done, and 
done well, before the curtain goes up, you are not 
likely to have a very good play. I think you can 
see the analogy in a rate case, especially if you 
compare the filing or announcement of the rate in- 
crease with the ringing up of the curtain on the 
first performance.” From an address to the AGA 
Public Relations Workshop, Baltimore, Maryland, 
April 15, 1959, 








the setting up of the rate case team, in 
coaching that team, in arranging the 
timetable for various target dates, and 
seeing that other parties, witnesses, ex- 
perts, and so forth, are co-ordinating 
and meeting their schedules. In all this, 
of course, he must work with the com- 
pany lawyer or other official who has 
the responsibility for filing the applica- 
tion and presenting the case. 


S ine same official goes on to state that 

the public relations officer should be 
the “conscience not the apologist” of the 
company. He should not be called in at the 
last minute, after basic decisions have 
been made by others, and asked to do a 
“sugar-coating job.” 


A large eastern gas and electric com- 
pany’s reply states: 


We are glad to see public relations 
departments growing in stature. It is 
our feeling that industry in general 

’ should give their public relations activi- 
ties more prestige in relationship to 
other departments and at the same time 
encourage them to create effective tech- 
niques. 
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Another from a midwestern electric 
company states: 


Effective public relations comes only 
with responsibility, therefore it should 
be directed by an officer of a company. 


A southern power company’s public re- 
lations officer says : “The PR officer should 
get stronger backing from the president.” 
A southwestern gas company officer points 
out that only by centralizing the public 
relations responsibility can attention be 
focused on new public relations goals 
which change from time to time. Still an- 
other reply refers to the need for “more 
specific goals and more specific plans for 
reaching those goals.” 

Finally, there is the practical sug- 
gestion from a middle western power 
company officer that public relations work, 
like everything else these days, costs 
money. It cannot be kissed off by tacking 
it on as an extra chore to be done on the 
side by those already well-saddled with 
other responsibilities. He says: . 


Public relations must be recognized 
as a technical job as well as a state of 
mind and should take a normal place in 
an organization with budgets, annual 
programs, etc. 


The Role of the Employee 
ie has long been recognized on all sides 
that the company employee must be a 
key figure in any public relations program. 
Some would make him the most im- 
portant figure. Here are sample excerpts 
of this recurrent theme: 


. we believe that one of the most 
effective public relations activity can be 
carried on by our own employees in 
their different contacts with the public. 
This, therefore, involves a rather com- 
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plete employee educational program 
which is rather difficult to carry on in 
a property scattered as is ours. 

That this is effective has been proven 
twice during this past year in connec- 
tion with municipal ownership elec- 
tions. Both of these we won through 
the wholehearted co-operation of our 
employees. It was possible for them to 
assist in this because of educational 
programs which familiarized the em- 
ployees involved with the correct in- 
formation to give the public. 

x * * x 

Our pipeline operating organization 
is divided into pipeline divisions and 
compressor divisions. The division su- 
perintendents and their local organiza- 
tions are charged with the responsibility 
of handling our public relations in the 
local communities and cities on or near 
our pipeline system. These men engage 
in local civic activities, belong to local 
Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, etc., make 
donations for local civic and charitable 
purposes, and generally try to become 
good citizens of the community in 
which they live and operate. It has been 
management’s feeling that our most 
effective good-will ambassadors are our 
own employees. 

* * ok x 


Tantamount to good public relations 
is good employee relations. The two 
cannot be disassociated. 

* Ok ok OF 

Encourage all employees but espe- 
cially supervisory personnel to think of 
their work in PR terms. 

x ok FF 

Public relations must be a function 

of every employee—it can only be su- 
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pervised and guided by a Public Rela- 
tions Department. 
* * Ok x 


Program must be geared to making 
every employee public relations-minded 
and not just the responsibility of a staff 
organization. 


Through a Looking Glass 
| pam theme recurring through the 
utility company replies was the im- 
portance of constant review and check on 
public relations aspects. “I would wish 
that all of our employees,” said a telephone 
company president, “would consider how 
his actions, his appearance—everything— 
looks to others, just as often as he looks 
in the mirror to check his personal ap- 

pearance.” 

A repetition of this “looking glass” 
approach to public relations may be 

found in the following excerpts: 


Our company is small, so our public 
relations activities differ somewhat from 
others. We review our public and cus- 
tomers relations almost daily in some 
form, but each week we have a staff 
conference which includes department 
heads so our policies may differ with 
conditions as we discuss such problems. 

+2 ¢ + 


Various phases of our public rela- 
tions are handled by the officer most 
closely related to the particular func- 
tion. They are co-ordinated by the Man- 
agement Council which meets weekly 
to discuss all company problems. 

* * kx 


Continuous emphasis on importance 
of public relations, with top manage- 
ment setting the pace. 

+ ¢.8.@ 


The effective public relations pro- 
gram is dependent on clear communica- 
tion channels between its operating head 
and top management—and it must be 
continually upgraded by application of 
field proven techniques. 


* * * * 


All employees should be trained in it 
as a “way of life.” 


Miscellaneous Comment 
y= is the most important factor in 
maintaining good public relations? 
No one answer was suggested. Well-. 
trained and well-informed employees, al- 
ready suggested, are indispensable in any 
effective program, but they cannot do the 
whole job. Reasonable rates are probably 
important, but only two of the 124 re- 
sponses touched upon them as a factor. 
“Service is the most important product 
of a utility business,” says one New Eng- 
land gas company officer. “Clever adver- 
tisements or fancy labels never sold a 
phony product—not for long, anyhow.” 
Similarly, a Mountain states power 
company president suggests that good 
public relations must be the end produet 
of good company policies. We cannot ex- 
pect much results from any public rela- 
tions techniques in themselves, “unless 
there is good policy and background ma- 
terial to work with in the first place.” 
Along the same line, these two brief 
comments : 


Continued emphasis to employee or- 
ganization that all activities of a public 
utility have a definite relatioriship to the 
company’s reputation and standing in 
the communities it serves. Good service 
is a prerequisite of good utility public 
relations and active participation in all 
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worth-while community endeavors en- 
hances the good will a utility enjoys. 
* * * 
Quality control of customer service 
is basic in any public relations program. 


uT a Middle Atlantic states power com- 
pany president reminds us that “Good 
public relations in the final analysis is the 
company chief executive’s responsibility. 
He cannot get away from it either by 
delegating it to a ‘vice president in charge’ 
or by saying that it is everybody else’s 
job. He is the one who has the authority 
and therefore the job of seeing that the 
program works, regardless of what means 
are used at lower levels.” 

There were some amusing comments 
along with the serious ones. Under the 
question about the company’s public re- 
lations officer, this plaintive note ap- 
peared: “We are looking for one now. 
Can you suggest anybody?” 

Another said, “Please tell your readers 
to keep their PR people out of sales and 
merchandising, and vice versa. The things 
I could tell you—but won’t!” 


i: i end these commentaries on a serious 
note, here is an excellent piece of ad- 
vice from an electric company executive 
vice president which so impressed this 
writer that he was moved to appropriate 
it, almost verbatim, in a recent talk to an 
industry public relations workshop: 
The public relations specialist who 
is worthy of that name, and I think it 
should be a worthy name indeed, has 
a special responsibility of his own. He 
has a special part to play in looking 
out for all the others. That is the job 
of making everything perfectly clear 
and wnderstood. All of our learned 
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professions have a tendency to fall in 
love with their own specialized termi- 
nology. The lawyers do it. The engi- 
neers do it. The accountants do it. But 
there is one officer of the company who 
must not do it. More than that, he must 
look out for all the others . . . to see 
that the position of the company does 
not suffer by the obscure word, the 
esoteric gobbledygook to which very 
learned people, in other lines, some- 
times retreat to cover up the lack of 
real intellectual content in what they 
have to say. 


b howe is another special contribution 

which the public relations man can 
and should make in the rate case, both 
with respect to company statements and 
publicity. And that is to show that the 
company, in all that it is doing or is try- 
ing to do, has the real interest of the con- 
sumer at heart. This is what is called, in 
public relations circles, “identifying with 
the consumer interest.” If that expression 
sounds a little highbrow there is, never- 
theless, a lot to be said for the general 
idea. Putting the utility’s interest into the 
same dollars-and-cents bracket with the 
consumer’s interest can be a very effective 
approach. 

What this all boils down to, is that the 
company and consumer must both eat out 
of the same pot. It is the consumer’s dol- 
lar which keeps both of them going. The 
company has no other magic source of 
revenue. 


Conclusion 
= would be presumptuous in the face 
of such diversity of practice and opin- 
ion, both as to means and organizational 
techniques, to venture any ponderous 
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conclusions. There are some broad pat- 
terns discernible. But there are no hard- 
and-fast rules, and few working princi- 
ples. Certainly there is nothing in all this 
interesting source material from which to 
build a “model PR organization,” and say 
“this is the ideal setup; this is how it 
should be done.” 

As a specialized vocation, public rela- 
tions is a baby compared with other pro- 
fessions and callings. It has neither rec- 
ognized standards of eligibility nor gen- 
erally accepted guideposts. It is far too 
inexact to be a science; too supplemental 
in its relations to other disciplines to be 
called an art. Yet it is safe to say that 
no calling, no profession, has a greater 
degree of responsibility for the effective 
performance of the enterprise system 
than those in charge of maintaining its 
good public relations, regardless of what 
the title is or how the job is organized. 
That is true on a dollars-and-cents basis. 
It is true from the standpoint of the over- 
all security of our enterprise system as 
compared with rival economic systems. 
And all this is particularly true of public 
utility enterprise. That this truth is becom- 
ing more and more self-evident is seen 
in the almost universal recognition given 
in recent years by responsible company 
officials to the increasing importance of 
the public relations job. 


5 deci public relations work had to be 

started in the beginning “by ear” as a 
form of intuitive improvisation, does not 
detract one bit from its growing stature. 
On the contrary, that very trial-and-error 
stage of hectic pioneering only underlined 
the need—the vital need—for the modern 
utility companies to be better understood. 


“If God did not exist,” Voltaire said, “it 
would be necessary to invent Him.” Mean- 
ing no irreverence, the same might be 
said of public relations as a systematic 
adjunct of modern business operation. 
Public relations is still being “invented,” 
and at an increasing pace. 


| panes it must be said that those who 

practice public relations as a specialty 
have come a long way from the hit-or- 
miss, hope-for-the-best days when billions 
of dollars worth of investment were con- 
stantly at the mercy of the rude recep- 
tionist, of the smart aleck office boy, of 
a sudden, confused, if not bemused, pub- 
lic statement or misstatement of a com- 
pany’s position. 

The day will come, and those who read 
these lines will see it, when public rela- 
tions technique will win a much higher 
degree of uniform practice and accept- 
ance. It takes time, practice, inspiration, 
and patience. All of the national associa- 
tions, the Edison Electric Institute, the 
American Gas Association, the Bell sys- 
tem, and the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, are giving an in- 
creasing amount of their managerial time 
and attention to this essential phase of 
modern business, which one responding 
official summed up quite succinctly as 
simply “good manners.” Year by year the 
PR titles grow in number and importance, 
and so do the budgets for this important 
work, 

Public relations may still be the 
“maid of all work” around the corporation 
household. But if she succeeds in keeping 
the place neat and tidy, and making it 
more and more attractive, she will get her 
just reward from the grateful owners. 
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Laymen as Regulatory Commissioners 


PART Il 


How much of a liability is lack of special training 
on the part of a nonprofessional layman to perform 
a function of regulative responsibility? Does he make 
a good administrator? Can "expertise" be over- 
done? Or should it be controlled by nonexperts? 


By LINCOLN SMITH* 


HE first instalment to this article 
which appeared in the previous issue 
of the ForTNIGHTLY, cited figures 
twenty-five years apart which indicated 
a growing trend to enlist laymen as com- 
missioners on state public service agen- 
cies. In some states this has become very 
important. Despite the impossibility of 
stating explicitly what constitutes a “lay- 
man,” a core of qualities was selected. 
The term is not supposed to be a catchall 
one, though in popular usage it may 
range from party hangers-on and lame 
ducks! up to statesmen. When appraisers 
find difficulty in categorizing a commis- 
sioner in a particular vocation, the temp- 
tation is to call him a layman. Thus, wide 
extremes must be recognized before pro- 
ceeding. 
Some note has also been made of the 
leading contributions laymen-commission- 
ers are said to make. These men, who are 


*Assistant professor of political science, New 
York University, New York, New York. For addi- 
tional personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 
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not specialists, presumably give general 
direction, political and humanitarian, to 
commissions. Although few know a great 
deal about the substance of regulation 
when they assume their positions, this is 
said to be advantageous, inasmuch as they 
can rely on permanent staff and technical 
assistance for details. Unlike the expert 
commissioner who may interfere with 
staff work, laymen have a proclivity to 
make more proper use of subordinate aid. 
In the sense that commissions should re- 
flect public interest, laymen are the best 
available representatives of the public. 


Ne let us take up the alleged disad- 

vantages of laymen-commissioners. 
Attention will be centered on the con- 
troversy surrounding expert commission- 
ers in contradistinction to “generalists.” 
We shall examine the claimed merits of 
expert regulators. Finally, some compari- 
sons and contrasts between laymen and 
expert commissioners will be considered. 





LAYMEN AS REGULATORY COMMISSIONERS 


The case against laymen as commis- 
sioners is based mainly on the contention 
that they do not conform to laudatory 
expectations. They are not statesmen. 
They are not usually acute or sagacious 
men. A few have been reported in the 
past to have operated, officially, almost in 
a vacuum, placing additional burdens and 
responsibilities on better-qualified col- 
leagues and staff. Some have muddled 
through, thanks to efforts of fellow com- 
missioners and anonymous but sympa- 
thetic staff members. Mediocrity and su- 
perficiality result in some spots.* So runs 
the argument. 


Deficiencies of Laymen 


WEAKNESS of the layman is that he 

may lack a trained and disciplined 
mind. Whereas lawyers and members of 
other professions have undergone inten- 
sive study for development of powers of 
concentration and analysis, laymen, even 
many businessmen, have presumably 
amassed factual information and have 
gleaned a great deal from practical experi- 
ence. But is this enough as an offset or 
substitute for more carefully marshaled 
processes of thought? A superficial or 
vague understanding may lead a commis- 
sioner to think he comprehends a regula- 
tory situation when he does not. There is, 
furthermore, a difference between knowl- 
edge and problem-solving ability. There 
may be blind spots in the mental picture 
which result in fancied intuition, arbitrari- 
ness, or flippancy. Substantive bridges 
may be supplied by men of conviction who 
may operate behind the scenes. Staunch 
character undoubtedly compensates, but 
peril may lurk even here. Professor Jaffe’s 
warning of a likely consequence of me- 
diocre bureaucracy is recalled: 


But there is the . . . greater danget 
that the second-rate, insecure personal- 
ity . . . will become uncomfortable at 


having to exercise authority and will 
anxiously seek to placate as many in- 
terests as possible. This fear to offend, 
complaisance, and readiness to listen 
and be “fair” and “‘reasonable” clog the 
muscles of the will, and what begins in 
amiability can end in corruption. . . . 


Another liability is that untrained minds 
may exercise will instead of judgment. 
Specious reasoning can go through logical 
motions but still arrive at preconceived 
conclusions. 


AX untrained mind is likely to wander 
away from main issues which are 
cloudy or complex and give greater im- 
portance to tangential matters within its 
comprehension. Such a personality may 
prefer to deal in platitudes, slogans, stereo- 
types, and catchwords. Symbols may be- 
come more important than substance. If 
he has a quick mind, he is prone to over- 
simplify, resort to snap judgments or even 
sophistry. 

Hasty decisions are frequently neces- 
sary in business, but not on a regulatory 
tribunal, operating in a quasi-judicial at- 
mosphere. A positive yet cautious ap- 
proach enshrouded with judicious tem- 
perament may be difficult for the undis- 
ciplined mind. There is still another haz- 
ard, the temporary conservatism of the 
novice. When a layman has learned some 
elements in a new area, he feels secure 
when he uses them. But this tends to bind 
him to the past, or to that limited area 
with which he is familiar. He hesitates to 
explore new and untried paths. His early 
education on a commission is partly in- 
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doctrination by colleagues or staff mem- 
bers, who thus exert strong influence on 
the agency for years to come. 


Laymen as Administrators 


HERE is another way of looking at 

the argument that laymen-commis- 
sioners will deal with the staff more prop- 
erly than others. Professor Troxel has 
condemned laymen for this very reason. 
He wrote: 


A common-man commissioner can 
hire experts, of course, to gather facts 
and to give him advice. Yet such a man 
does not always hire or even want to 
hire expert assistants. If a commissioner 
does not know what expértness in regu- 
jation is, how can he acquire expert staff 
members? He must know his account- 
ing problems and something of account- 
ancy before he can choose expert ac- 


countants; he must think carefully . 


about his problems before he realizes 
that, in place of legal advice, he fre- 
quently needs economic analysis. An- 
other consideration restricts this man’s 
employment of experts: He is likely to 
be suspicious, as common men often are, 
of the objective reasoning and quick 
answers of the intellectuals. It is not 
quite safe, he thinks, to be guided by 


e 


the impersonal reasoning of experts. 
Unlike the professional accountant or 
economist, the common-man regulator 
is distrustful of innovations and ex- 
periments—proposals that studious men 
can readily conceive and can express in 
a strange language. This man feels 
safest when he follows established regu- 
latory customs. . . .* 


SNe the untrained commissioner is not 
cognizant of the various phases of staff 
endeavors, he will have to leave the staff 
alone. He is not likely to discover, let alone 
correct, staff errors. There is little alter- 
native but to accept staff rulings and de- 
cisions as immutable. Thus civil servants, 
who supposedly are outside the political 
realm of decision making, inject their 
views into areas which legally are denied 
them. Career staff members of exceptional 
zeal and ability are prompt to realize when 
their superiors are unsure of themselves 
and are groping for direction and sus- 
tenance. So staff members may “run” a 
commissioner, instead of the reverse. 
Staff experts may thus be led to con- 
sider themselves as the men who really 
determine policy. To them commissioners 
may be considered temporary occupants, 
at first unfamiliar with their tasks. This 
indictment is perhaps one of the most seri- 


"AN ace argument for the expert is that he possesses nearly all 
qualifications of the layman, plus two more said to be almost unique 


among professional men—trained minds with acquired 
analysis, and familiarity with at least one of the specia 


— of 
areas of 


regulation. Objectivity should be a product of a professionally trained 
mind. Furthermore, a specialist is more likely to be conscious of his 
limitations in certain areas. Hence he is on guard and will watch 
for methods to compensate on matters where he lacks special quali- 
fications. Since the expert is well-versed in a segment of the work, 
he contributes talents, both specific and general, rather than tech- 
niques, to his public responsibilities." 
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ous in the concept of regulatory adminis- 
tration today. All types of commissioners 
may be vulnerable to it at times. A per- 
manent employee who briefs an outstand- 
ing commissioner on one aspect of regu- 
lation is in a focal spot for contributing 
to policy at the apex. When commission- 
ers are new on their jobs, staff influence 
is greatest. However, few, if any, charges 
that this commissioner or that commission 
is “in the hands of the staff’ can be 
proved in the long run. 


HE analogy already related between 

an amateur regulator and a swim- 
ming coach unable to swim may not go 
far enough. The coach probably will get 
by, especially if he has luck and good ma- 
terial. Often he must operate through 
educated guesses or reflective hunches. 
But, of course, he will make a better coach 
if he can swim, because he knows the 
learning process. He has experienced the 
sensations. He knows the limitations in- 
volved. He can teach through example. 
He can act in emergencies. Likewise, the 
commissioner who has learned the sub- 
stance of his field cognately can better 
supervise and direct assistants, because he 
is familiar with the language and basic 
precepts. Often he can make models for 
direction. If necessary, he can pitch in and 
help with the work himself. Interaction 
between superior and subordinate, both 
ways, creates benefits of mutual accept- 
ance and co-operation. Guesswork and 
conjecture are at a minimum. 

Another argument is that laymen-com- 
missioners deserve appointment because 
they will represent public interest. This is 
refuted by a fundamental tenet of the 
regulatory process. There is no place on 
an agency for a man who wants to prefer 


any interest or class. There is no place for 
one who would strangle rather than regu- 
late corporations. A commissioner who 
acts as protagonist for any one interest in 
the regulatory trichotomy among private 
industry, government, and the public de- 
serves to be disqualified for that very rea- 
son. The rights and corresponding obliga- 
tions of all these interests are very real, 
and they must be reconciled by legislative 
authority and regulatory discretion under 
the law. 

A conclusion is offered that laymen 
with a combination of some of the quali- 
ties previously outlined ought to make 
good commissioners. Some do not simply 
because their qualifications do not con- 
form to many of the elementary standards 
prescribed. The failure of these few, how- 
ever, does not reflect against the layman- 
commissioner ; rather it indicates inherent 
weaknesses in political leaders responsible 
for individual choices. Commissioners are 
inferior when selected on bases other than 
ability. It is always a matter of making 
correct appointments. 


What about Experts? 


Aro commission of laity is a rarity. 

Constituted political authority strives 
for a combination of talents. The question 
naturally arises whether the ideal com- 
missioner should be an expert or not. This 
question has some application to the con- 
sideration of staff members being elevated 
to top posts—as commission members— 
inasmuch as they are experts in phases 
of regulation. 

It has been said that career regulators 
become involved emotionally. Their opin- 
ions and the reasons behind them may 
represent, in large part, rationalizations 
for long-accepted' views and _ theories. 
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Staff May “Run” Layman Commissioner 


— the untrained commissioner is not cognizant of the vari- 
ous phases of staff endeavors, he will have to leave the staff 
alone. He is not likely to discover, let alone correct, staff errors. 
There is little alternative but to accept staff rulings and decisions 
as immutable. Thus civil servants, who supposedly are outside the 
political realm of decision making, inject their views into areas which 
legally are denied them. Career staff members of exceptional zeal 
and ability are prompt to realize when their superiors are unsure 
of themselves and are groping for direction and sustenance. So 
staff members may ‘run’ a commissioner, instead of the reverse.” 


These views of veteran staff members are 
very influential. But they may at times 
become tainted with professional self-im- 
portance, with a bureaucratic drive for 
power and influence. Quite understand- 
ingly and with propriety, many staff in- 
cumbents will not express views for pub- 
lication. They might be guilty of insub- 
ordination. Others are sincere in their 
preference for tenure below the level of 
political uncertainties. But others are just 
as honest in their considered opinions that 
outstanding staff assistants deserve pro- 
motion to commissionerships.’ Governors 
who nominate and political leaders respon- 
sible for confirmation of appointments 
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generally remain noncommittal on this. 
It is good politics. Former governors and 
Senators are more inclined to talk about 
it. But usually they tend to justify their 
choices. 


M°= objective observers of regulation, 

those who look at it from the outside 
without any personal involvement, see 
merit in both expert and career appoint- 
ments. The experts are, of course, vulner- 
able to professional prejudice and personal 
predilections. Yet their conclusions are 
not arbitrary if they are products of in- 
sight, observation, long study, and true 
scholarship. 
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Some Cogent Reasons for Expert 
issioners 


Ses reasons for urging appointment 
of expert commissioners are many. 


They are given high recognition in the 
national government.® Several states also 
recognize such qualifications in their statu- 
tory requirements. But the established pat- 
tern of some commissions tends to keep 
specialists relegated to staff status. Hence, 
relatively little has been written on be- 
half of professional men as top regu- 
lators. 

An ace argument for the expert is that 
he possesses nearly all qualifications of the 
layman, plus two more said to be almost 
unique among professional men—trained 
minds with acquired powers of analysis, 
and familiarity with at least one of the 
special areas of regulation. Objectivity 
should be a product of a professionally 
trained mind. Furthermore, a specialist is 
more likely to be conscious of his limita- 
tions in certain areas. Hence he is on 
guard and will watch for methods to com- 
pensate on matters where he lacks special 
qualifications. 

Since the expert is well-versed in a seg- 
ment of the work, he contributes talents, 
both specific and general, rather than tech- 
niques, to his public responsibilities. With 
an entering wedge of some intimacy, a 
commissioner gradually can extend his 
competence into new areas. The learning 
process is both quicker and sounder when 
one can proceed from the known to the 
unknown. The expert’s “staying quali- 
ties” should be good. Within a short time 
three or five men with different profes- 
sional backgrounds can attain a working 
knowledge of the whole setup, especially 
if they develop teamwork mutually and 
with their staff. 


Expert Must Avoid Overspecialization 
HERE is nothing wrong with expertise 
as long as its function is kept within 

sight of the overall regulatory responsi- 

bility. 
This concept has been well stated by 

Laurence Stapleton: 


Specialization by itself is not harm- 
ful; it is an instrument by which we 
isolate the part in order to perceive it 
more accurately and thus to get a truer 
bearing on its relation to other events. 
Wholehearted concentration on one 
problem often gives a better picture of 
a wider scene. . . . The evil of special- 
ization lies not in concentration, but in 
the tendency to replace the substance of 
an inquiry by the mere application of 
a technique.” 


The layman, by contrast, has no spe- 
cific frame of reference when he steps 
into a commissionership. He is superim- 
posed on a going concern, most of the 
language of which is strange to him. 
Probably he will get by, especially if he 
is willing to be carried along with the mo- 
mentum of the agency. But this type of 
commissioner may not rise far above the 
average. There is little anticipation that 
he will contribute much to the affirmative 
force and drive of regulatory administra- 
tion. 

Regulation is replete with expertise 
from the inception of the statute by a few 
legislators who championed its enactment. 
The work is then carried on through the 
commission with specialized knowledge 
which most of the legislators lack. It even 
progresses up to judicial review by judges 
who also are experts. All commission de- 
cisions are legal matters which must be 
within the law. 
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meen plea for higher qualifications 
of state commissioners has been 
made by Professor Troxel, who suggests 
either more stringent statutory qualifica- 
tions or recommendations to the governor 
by a nominating board which will suggest 
the appointment of commissioners better 
qualified than the average voter. He did 
not limit endorsement to professional men. 
He wrote: 


Knowledge of the dimensions and 
devices of utility regulation must be the 
prime, even the sole requisite of a com- 
missionership. State utility regulation 
must become a career—a_ technical 
rather than a political one—as it has 
been at times for commissioners in 
Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, 
and California. Looking toward this 
end, the state legislatures can rewrite 
the qualifications of commissioners, giv- 
ing much weight to knowledge of regu- 
latory practices and purposes. .. .* 


A particular reason often exists for 
having one or more commissioners who 
are specialists in some of the small and 
sparsely populated states where little 
money is available for staff work. Expert 
regulators are chosen frequently in order 
to save money. On many occasions the 
engineer or lawyer-commissioner has per- 
formed staff functions as well. 


q 


& 


Limitations of Experts 


HE brief against expert commission- 

ers starts with the postulate that pro- 
fessional expertise is uncommonly narrow 
when geared to the special requirements 
imposed upon a regulatory tribunal. The 
presence of experts on top may promote 
a fragmentation and professionalism at 
the apex of regulation, and invite isolated 
conclusions. Professor Bernstein has ob- 
served that “the contribution of experts 
to the process of policy formation is 
severely limited’”® when they have great 
discretion over complex problems. He 
continued : 


Experts tend to be influenced heavily 
by the precedents built up through the 
exercise of professional judgment and, 
therefore, to be less sensitive to subtle 
changes in the context and nature of 
regulatory problems. . . . His expert- 
ness does not make available any spe- 
cial competence to exercise the discre- 
tion required for the formulation of 
regulatory policies.”® 


In the same vein of thought a renowned 
English writer has claimed that there is 
no expert character about the conclusions 
of an expert when he moves outside his 
field : 


On the contrary, the evidence is 


“THERE are, then, advantages and disadvantages in choosing either 
laymen or experts for commissioners, because regulatory control is 
not the prerogative of any one profession, but rather an adminis- 
trative task which transcends professional and vocational lines. The 


keynote is wise individual choices. The question of expert knowl- 
edge at the top is still a moot one, depending somewhat on personal 
inclinations of particular commissioners. The same is true for alert 
laymen, although temperamental qualities probably weigh more 


heavily. Maybe a commissioner becomes outstanding when 


he 


possesses both the qualities of layman and expert..." 
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rather that the very narrowness of his 
experience tends to limit his power to 
make significantly those broad judg- 
ments which statesmanship requires. 
He cannot easily see beyond the narrow 
boundaries of the special field he has 
cultivated because expertise is a func- 
tion of intensity, and not breadth of 
vision. . . .¥ 


HE specialist, who may be almost in- 
sensitive to public opinion, may be 
weak in proportional values.” His nar- 
rowness not only may be detrimental to 
the record of the commission on which he 
serves but also faulty where he lacks the 
vision to recognize the relationship be- 
tween his agency and other commissions 
whose functions coalesce even if they do 
not overlap.” His facilities of co-ordina- 
tion of overall regulation beyond those 
of one commission may be defective. When 
it comes to interpretation of public wel- 
fare in the light of legislative directives, 
the expert, as well as any other kind of 
commissioner, may act according to his 
own individual predilections. 
Dr. Herring points up the problem here 
as follows: 


It is the task of the commissioners 

‘ to read some meaning into the general 
mandate that they hold from Congress. 
Whatever competence as experts they 
may possess is of little more than inci- 
dental significance in determining pol- 
icy. Expertise can apply only to scien- 
tific problems and, while it ensures a 
grasp of technical limitations and possi- 
bilities, it does not contribute to a posi- 
tive elucidation of the public welfare. 
Here even the expert must rely upon 
his fallible judgment and his integrity.™ 


Ms of the so-called experts leave 
much to be desired when they go on 
a commission, because the average law- 
yer, engineer, and accountant may know 
very little in advance about his profession 
in relation to the demands of a commis- 
sion. Not many generally practicing attor- 
neys, for example, know much about ad- 
ministrative law, and less about utility 
law. Certain types of engineers, ranging 
scientifically from “landscape” engineer 
upwards, have backgrounds quite foreign 
to those of public regulation. The same 
principle holds for many accountants and 
businessmen. When these men accept com- 
missionerships they may be as uninformed 
and untrained as nonprofessionals. 
Another complaint against expert com- 
missioners has to do with the professional 
temptation to substitute their own conclu- 
sions for those of staff members in the 
area of their specialization. When top ex- 
perts meddle in staff work, secondary offi- 
cials are helpless. Improper integration 
between commissioners and their aides is 
a common cause of friction, frustration, 
suspicion, and poor morale.”® 


Laymen or Experts? 


HERE are, then, advantages and dis- 

advantages in choosing either laymen 
or experts for commissioners, because 
regulatory control is not the prerogative 
of any one profession, but rather an ad- 
ministrative task which transcends pro- 
fessional and vocational lines.® The key- 
note is wise individual choices. 

The question of expert knowledge at 
the top is still a moot one, depending 
somewhat on personal inclinations of par- 
ticular commissioners. The same is true 
for alert laymen, although temperamental 
qualities probably weigh more heavily. 
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Maybe a commissioner becomes outstand- 
ing when he possesses both the qualities 
of layman and expert, if that is not a con- 
tradiction of terms. It is not merely chance 
that some prominent people do. Although 
without reference to commissions, a fairly 
convincing argument has been offered for 
the business vocation as a peculiarly valu- 
able asset in this very connection. It is 
significant here inasmuch as_ business 
training is an attribute common to many 
laymen and specialists as well. On this 
point, it has been well said: 


As an executive, the businessman is 
a “specialist in generality’ who must 
always see the “whole picture.” Spe- 
cialists and experts are, on the other 
hand, narrow. They are apt to take 
positions and advocate decisions which 
have good justification within their own 
fields of competence but fail to take into 
account other considerations which are 
often decisive. The executive has good 
reason to identify his comprehensive 
view of the many elements in a situa- 
tion with practicality, and the narrow- 
ness of specialists’ views with imprac- 
tieality,.. .” 


Too Many LaymenP 


+ ee organization difficulty ought to be 
mentioned if a tribunal is constituted 


primarily of laymen. Domination of a na- 
tional or state agency by laymen could 
mean the presence of two sets of “ama- 
teurs” (drawing pay, of course) in the top 


two echelons of policy decision making. 
Congress and state legislatures as a whole, 
which first determine political policy on 
regulation, are composed of leaders with 
generalized competencies, despite occa- 
sional guidance at the committee stage of 
enactment by men with some specific fa- 
miliarity with the problems. For this very 
reason, mainly, the commissions have been 
created in order to provide intimate 
knowledge which legislators, with their 
wider responsibilities, lack. If a trio of 
laymen-commissioners monopolize the tier 
of administrative policy making, expertise 
is consigned to third place. If it becomes 
necessary for a legislative body to call in 
experts to advise on revision of the statute, 
it must deal with subordinate staff spe- 
cialists. Thus, the administrative policy- 
making level is bypassed; the whole span 
of control is in a state of flux. 


HE casé for the “generalist”-commis- 

sioner might well be limited to one or 
two men who will blend their contributions 
with colleagues disciplined in the profes- 
sions, and who will work together as a 
team. 

The writer submits, as the basis of 
his brief for the layman-commissioner, 
that his influence will help to direct the 
destinies of an independent regulatory 
agency by counteracting or helping to 
neutralize some effects of the era of 
overspecialization currently prevalent in 
American education. 


Footnotes 


1 Political defeat, of itself, does not militate 
against outstanding service subsequently in a com- 
missionership, The writer is familiar with a num- 
ber of cases, national and state, wherein respected 
men continued their public service records on com- 
missions after losing elective office. 
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2 Analyses hostile to laymen and those which fol- 
low in opposition to the use of experts have been 
made carefully in an endeavor to present a standard 
line of reasoning to which authorities resort. They 
do not necessarily represent the opinions of the 
author. No consensus of views is implied, Probably 
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no single commissioner fits the composite general- 
ization. These paragraphs are intended to be pro- 
vocative rather than definitive or dogmatic. 

8“The Scandal in TV Licensing,” by Louis L. 
Jaffe. Harper's Magazine, September, 1957, p. 77. 

4“Economics of Public Utilities;’ by Emery 
Troxel (New York, 1947), p. 81. Some allowance 
should be made for a probability that the staff 
assistants were hired and had tenure before numer- 
ous commissioners were selected. Nearly all com- 
missioners now find staff members already hired. 
On the better commissions, personnel directors are 
responsible for recruiting staff members through 
competitive examinations. The professor’s point is 
well taken, however, especially when applied to 
agencies in many of the smaller states. 

5A United States Senator has been quoted, in 
effect, that he considers it only human for a staff 
member to favor his own personal elevation from 
a subordinate to an independent position, “ 
Comptroller General,’ by Harvey C. Mansfield 
(New Haven, 1939), p. 68n. 

6 One authority has asserted in a generalization 
of broad applicability that congressional committees 
tend to support the specialist against the general 
executive. “Government and Science. Their Dy- 
namic Relation in American Democracy,” by Don 
K. Price. Stokes Foundation, New York University 
(New York, 1954), p. 158. 

7“The Design of Democracy,’ by Laurence 
Stapleton (New York, 1949), p. 225. 


8 Troxel, op. cit., p. 82. 
®“Regulating Business by Independent Commis- 


sion,’ by Marver H. Bernstein (Princeton, 1955), 


(Chapel Hill, 1933), p. 173. 

12“The formulation of policy and the adminis- 
tration of public affairs require a sense of propor- 
tion which the expert all too often lacks. Experts 
who are preoccupied in their specialism have an 


‘intensity of experience’ which destroys their sense 
of proportion.” Bernstein, op. cit., p. 122. 

18 “Experts tend to develop a myopia in inter- 
preting the public welfare. The lack of effective co- 
ordination of regulatory and national economic poli- 
cies strengthens the parochial influence of expert- 
ness within each commission.” Jbid., p. 117. 

14“Pyblic Administration and the Public Inter- 
+o E. Pendleton Herring (New York, 1936), 


p. 166. 

15 Space limitation relegates the final point to a 
short note. The use of experts in making decisions 
usually necessitates deep and complex stratification 
of an administrative hierarchy. Many state agen- 
cies operate on too limited a scale to adopt such a 
practice. When each expert decides conclusively for 
his subdivision, somewhere in the process somebody 
must piece together the individual decisions and 
merge them into a whole. Here, however, the whole 
is equal to more than the sum of its component 
parts. Some group is responsible for the net product 
of each verdict of the specialists. The organiza- 
tional setup has been well described: “. . . to gain 
the advantages of expertise in decision making, 
the responsibility for decisions is allocated, so far 
as possible, in such a way that decisions requiring 
particular knowledge or skill will rest with individ- 
uals possessing that knowledge or skill. This in- 
volves a subdivision of the decisions governing the 
organization into numerous component decisions, 
and a restriction of the activities of each member 
of the organization to a very few of these com- 
ponents.” “Admimstrative Behavior,” by Herbert A. 
Simon (second edition, New York, 1957), p. 137. 

16 On the national level Professor Herring has 
quoted two federal practitioners on behalf of lay- 
men-commissioners. See “Federal Commissioners, 
by = Pendleton Herring (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 


91, 92. 

i “The American Business Creed,” by Francis X. 
Sutton, Seymour E. Harris, Carl Kaysen, and James 
Tobin (Cambridge, 1956), p. 352. 





“ E are grateful, as a taxpayer, to the Tax Foundation for some 

recent figures showing us where our money goes. But we're 
gloomy, too, because we see that even when Uncle Sam tries to 
save some money, which isn't often, he's swimming upstream on a 
downstream flood. ... 

"But we're grateful, with no maybes about it, to the Tax Founda- 
tion for some other figures that are one explanation for all the big 
spending. When the income tax went into effect in 1913, these tax 
experts remind us, the first year's collection amounted to $28 million. 
Those who favored the law said this particular tax burden wouldn't 
ever amount to much more and that the expenditures would be held 
down to necessities, in any case. 

"But the ‘necessities’ list has grown vastly, and the estimated in- 
come tax take for 1958 amounts to $35 billion paid by about 60 
million taxpayers. 

"It's a gloomy fact that the more the government gets the more 
the government spends and the more it spends the more it has to get." 

—EDITORIAL STATEMENT, 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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New Problems 


Facing Utility Management 


HE utility executive of today finds 

that his job has become increasingly 

intricate and arduous, due largely 
to factors stemming from rapid changes 
in national and world-wide political and 
economic situations. The competent utility 
executive of twenty-five years ago might 
well have been wholly bewildered if sud- 
denly confronted with the very complex 
duties that today’s administrators must 
accept as a matter of course. 

Since World War II, America has per- 
force assumed a leadership role in world 
affairs, and her industrial leadership also 
has become world-wide in scope. The util- 
ity executive of yesterday might well con- 
fine the activities of a lifetime to one com- 
pany, and to one community. The interests 
of today’s executive, and those of utility 
management, are of necessity global; what 
happens this week in London, Berlin, or 

*Free-lance writer and author, resident in Indio, 


California. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 
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By ALFRED M. COOPER* 


Modern business is many-faceted, swift-paced, 
and singularly strenuous for today's utility 
executive. Government, politics, education, 
civic duties, public and employee relations— 
all take an exacting toll of his energies. To 
preclude serious physical consequences, it 
might be wise to delegate some of this ad- 
ministrative burden. 


Rome, may determine his actions as much 
as anything which occurs in Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, or Los Angeles. 

This situation has broadened his think- 
ing to cover conditions as he finds them 
existing throughout the world, and may 
necessitate that he travel extensively. At 
the same time, the modern executive con- 
tinues to be faced with the identical do- 
mestic obligations familiar to his stay-at- 
home predecessor. The young son of one 
much-traveled executive who asked seri- 
ously, “Papa, just where do you live?” 
was not trying to be funny. 


A an outgrowth of broadened economic 

and sociological horizons, today’s 
utility executive appreciates that he now 
carries very real economic and sociological 
responsibilities undreamed of by the ex- 
ecutive of a quarter-century back. That is, 
he now often becomes, in the fullest sense, 
a salesman for the American way of life 
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to people (perhaps employees or custom- 
ers of some foreign unit of his organiza- 
tion) who have never before known what 
it was to be treated as free citizens. 

He knows he cannot sell the theory of 
free enterprise to any people by lecturing 
to them; nevertheless, he has a responsi- 
bility to instill something of his own 
ideology in these matters by example and 
by his methods of dealing with them, 
either as an engineering executive or as a 
plant executive. 

In carrying out assignments in foreign 
lands, the American utility expert may 
find it necessary to surmount unbelievable 
obstacles. American know-how can build 
a great oil refinery in Venezuela, on an 
arid coast where no fresh water is avail- 
able, yet where plenty of fresh water must 
be made available. We simply develop ma- 
chines capable of converting millions of 
gallons of salt sea water into potable fresh 
water. Our engineers build great power 
plants in what was once a jungle. But 
more important, perhaps, than technologi- 
cal achievements, the natives employed in 
any such plant, operating under high 
American standards of working condi- 
tions, soon learn to admire and emulate 
our way of getting things done under free 
enterprise. 


Change Creates Problems 


| being at times unheralded and 

unaccredited ambassadors of good 
will abroad, American utility executives 
are faced with brand-new problems with- 
in their own companies at home. These 
again are a product of changing times, 
and some of these innovations the head 
man may privately consider to be good, 
some not so good. Nevertheless, he must 
have the ability to analyze rapidly scores 


of suggested innovations and decide, with 
reasonable certainty, whether or not there 
is something worth while in any or all of 
them. At times he may find it advisable 
to go along with governmental economic 
plans he feels to be unsound, appreciating 
that before long these, in all likelihood, 
will have to be scrapped or amended. 

The growing interest in the utilization 
of atomic power for industrial purposes 
has posed tremendous problems for the 
utility engineer and administrator, since 
it has been obvious from the outset that 
electric generation would be the first non- 
military application of nuclear energy. 

Private utility management has demon- 
strated commendable leadership in this 
field, and this is a splendid thing, since 
the record proves that powerful influence 
will be brought to bear to reserve the ma- 
jor share of such low-cost source of 
power for the publicly owned utilities. 

In the years ahead this trend may well 
become increasingly evident. And in the 
final analysis the future of utility owner- 
ship may hinge on the issue of public or 
private control of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes, and the degree to which 
the private utility engineer has clearly 
demonstrated his superior ability to make 
such energy serve the public need at low- 
est cost. 


Good “Communications” Are Vital 


Ferien problem facing the modern 
utility executive in his home com- 
pany and one that has been getting in- 
creasing attention from students of indus- 
trial plant administration everywhere, is 
the problem which has, for want of a bet- 
ter name, been termed “communication.” 
This refers, of course, to that line of com- 
munication which must be forever kept 
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open between management and workers in 
any organization, and which runs, with 
equal facility, both up and down. Man- 
agement insists that such channels be es- 
tablished, but without anyone being short- 
circuited. 

Twenty-five years ago, if management 
wanted to “communicate” with its work 
force, a notice might be pinned up on the 
bulletin board—and that was that. If the 
worker wished to “communicate” with his 
management, the best he could approxi- 
mate was to say something to his immedi- 
ate supervisor—and quite often that also 
was that. The lines of communication were 
then not very effective in either direction, 
up or down, but they were especially in- 
effective upward. 

The question here is not how “demo- 
cratic” or accessible is the head man of 
any organization, nor how approachable 
is any member of the management group. 
It is more likely to resolve into a ques- 
tion of specific methods that have been 
worked out by members of management 
to insure free and unrestricted interchange 
of ideas between management and worker, 
and worker and management. 


ioe utility executive appreciates 
that he cannot properly handle his job 


unless he knows pretty well what the 
workers under his direction are thinking 
about—and on a wide variety of subjects. 
The difficulty that has arisen here is often 
one of method of attempting such two- 
way communication. Those who conceive 
of “communication” to include solely no- 
tices tacked on bulletin boards, speeches 
made to quiescent employee audiences at 
mass meetings, handouts of mimeographed 
information, or, on occasion, information 
given employees at a meeting on accident 
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prevention, may well be concerned with 
the dammed-up channels of communica- 
tion existing within that organization. 

The above methods of getting over spe- 
cific ideas to the entire work force never 
have proved very effective. Neither can 
a suggestion box, in itself, act to get em- 
ployee thinking, on a score of vital sub- 
jects, to management in time to avert 
trouble. (Union grievance representatives 
are, of course, not under managerial con- 
trol, and we are here considering those 
communication channels set up by man- 
agement. ) 


Value of Conferences 


HERE is one reliable, tested method 

of opening direct channels of com- 
munication between management and 
every worker. The various types of em- 
ployee conferences conducted by the im- 
mediate supervisor of these employees— 
conferences variously designed to improve 
utility public relations, sales volume, or 
accident prevention records—establish the 
basis for a perfect two-way communica- 
tion channel between management and the 
employee. 

That is, when employees have become 
accustomed to sitting in conferences con- 
ducted by their supervisor (the man to 
whom they naturally look for on-the-job 
instruction), they are minded to accept 
as a matter-of-course affair any confer- 
ence called to discuss any subject, so long 
as that supervisor leads it, so long as its 
purport has not been disguised, and so 
long as no effort 1s made by anyone to 
force them to accept any conclusion other 
than the one they themselves reach after 
discussion. 

Supervisors who are properly trained 
as impartial conference leaders almost 
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never commit any of the aforemen- 
tioned errors. Employees attending these 
conferences have sufficient confidence, 
based on past experience, that their super- 
visor will be very careful to present for 
discussion all the pertinent facts, and 
nothing but these facts. 

Since, in every training conference 
these employees have previously attended, 
this has been the formula carefully fol- 
lowed, they will have no reason to sus- 
pect either management or their imme- 
diate supervisor of attempting to mislead 
them. This is why, in any discussion of 
methods of training through supervisor- 
led conferences, it should be emphasized 
that every bit of the information pre- 
sented must be carefully and wholly ac- 
curate. 


Reaching Every Employee 


pene such supervisor-led con- 
ferences afford utility management 
the perfect method of communication to 
and from every employee in the organ- 
ization. 

And since the supervisor is truly the 
key man in any communication sys- 
tem between management and the work- 
er, the leaders of these meetings are in 
a perfect position to interpret direct to 
management the uncoerced consensus of 
the employees, as determined in free, 
open discussion. Equally well, they can 
convey to the employees for discussion 
certain problems that are of grave con- 
cern to management. What better or 
more direct method of two-way commu- 
nication between management and the 
employee could be desired? 

Of course the original setting up of 
such a program—for safety training, pub- 
lic relations training, or whatever—calls 


for a lot of planning and hard work on 
the part of someone. The supervisors at 
first may possibly feel they are being im- 
posed upon, when first asked to partici- 
pate in such a program. The employees 
may feel, in the beginning, that the whole 
plan is just another one of those things. 
But both of these are natural reactions 
and constitute obstacles that must be 
overcome in instituting almost any worth- 
while employee training program. Once 
both the supervisor and the employee be- 
come sold on the value of these confer- 
ences, such objections simply fade away. 
A well-conducted conference is enjoyed by 
the participants; a good supervisor always 
prefers to train his own people—appre- 
ciating that instruction is one of the 
prime responsibilities of any supervisor. 


SB is no question but that a plant 

depending on bulletin board—mass- 
meeting communication technique is go- 
ing to experience a lot of difficulties in 
transmitting ideas either up or down. On 
the other hand, a utility employing 10,- 
000 people has successfully utilized plant- 
wide conferences at irregular intervals— 
perhaps once or twice yearly—with the 
aid of a group of 150 supervisors who 
have earlier been well-trained as leaders 
of employee training conferences. 


Older Worker Dilemma 

r addition to solving such new prob- 

lems as those we have touched upon, 
today’s utility executive has further new 
responsibilities to consider. Thus, man- 
agement continues to tussle with the big 
and increasingly urgent problem of what 
to do with the employee over sixty. Should 
this worker be pensioned? Should he be 
discharged and placed on Social Security 
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benefits? Should he be retained on part- 
time jobs, or on jobs calling for less phys- 
ical effort or stamina? Or should he be 
retained on his present job, irrespective of 
age, so long as he can successfully pass 
periodic physical examinations? 

These are but a few of the sociological 
and economic problems that confront 
every executive of today’s utility corpo- 
ration. They are pressing problems, and 
delay in their solution complicates mat- 
ters, since we are told authoritatively that 
each year the situation from which such 
problems arise must grow progressively 
more acute. 


€ 


Political and Educational Difficulties 
mas the plant, within the commu- 

nity itself, the modern utility execu- 
tive has many civic and sociological prob- 
lems with which to deal. Thus, with 
American utilities and other industries 
wisely spending $100 million a year for 
advertising designed solely to point out 
the advantages of our way of life accru- 
ing to Americans themselves, the execu- 
tives of these industries must, and do, 
contribute to this effort to combat subver- 
sive propaganda wherever it may be en- 
countered. 


Conferences Ideal Communication Method 


i Bhandari such supervisor-led conferences afford utility man- 
agement the perfect method of communication to and from 
every employee in the organization. And since the supervisor is truly 
the key man in any communication system between management 
and the worker, the leaders of these meetings are in a perfect posi- 
tion to interpret direct to management the uncoerced consensus of 
the employees, as determined in free, open discussion. Equally well, 
they can convey to the employees for discussion certain problems 
that are of grave concern to management. What better or more 
direct method of two-way communication between management and 
the employee could be desired?" 
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Also, utility engineers and the man- 
agement of the great electrical manu- 
facturing corporations are getting results 
in combating those curriculum revisions 
in our system of public instruction which 
have resulted in acute shortages of tech- 
nical men within industry, as well as stu- 
dents who can neither cipher nor read 
plain English. 

High schools that have earlier dropped 
courses in mathematics and science are 
everywhere reconsidering this action. In 
every metropolitan newspaper, industrial- 
ists are quoted as favoring more training 
in these essential subjects in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This public- 
ity is producing marked effect, although 
the results cannot be at once evaluated, 
since there continues to exist much-con- 
cealed opposition to genuine reform in 
methods of teaching and curriculum. 


HE utility executive has long appre- 
ciated that any effort to influence the 
political beliefs of his employees is alto- 
gether a waste of time. These workers 
have a way of voting as they please, re- 
gardless of pressure from any source aimed 
at vote control. But in those instances in 
which a segment of an industry has been 
adversely affected by such measures as 
reciprocal trade agreements, certainly the 
management of the plants affected is justi- 
fied in informing its employees of the 
probable effects on jobs of such agree- 
ments. 
Conversely, where the volume of busi- 
ness of other plants has been favorably 
affected by these trade agreements (per- 
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haps in the matter of increased exports 
of a product), it is reasonable that man- 
agement should inform its more fortunate 
employees of this fact. 


Executives Subject to Stress 


HE duties of today’s utility executive 

increasingly demand more of his time 
and put far greater stresses on his physical 
resources. The higher his rank, the great- 
er are his responsibilities and the greater 
becomes the strain of carrying out multi- 
tudinous obligations, both on and off the 
job. 

This condition of continuously applied 
stress on the executive’s make-up has be- 
come a matter of grave concern with those 
medical authorities who have given most 
study to the matter. Whereas utility em- 
ployees and supervisors of lesser rank may 
find increasing time and opportunity for 
relaxation, and can indulge in numerous 
forms of restful relaxation, the higher 
executive may discover that even his hours 
away from the plant are overcrowded with 
obligations directly or indirectly connected 
with his work. 


Sm utility executives appear to thrive 
ona 16-hour workday. But any action 
that can be taken to lighten the executive’s 
load—through increased delegation of 
duties to assistants, or by any other divi- 
sion of responsibility—should be carefully 
considered. Both the executive himself 
and the company employing him will bene- 
fit by any innovation that succeeds in re- 
lieving the executive of some portion of 
this crushing administrative burden. 
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Ike Wins on REA Veto 


ee Eisenhower’s record of never 
having had a veto overridden was kept 
intact on April 30th when the House failed 
by four votes to join the Senate in over- 
riding the first presidential veto of the 
year. The last President to escape having 
a veto overridden was Warren G. Hard- 
ing, who, however, died after serving only 
two and a half years of the term to which 
he was elected in 1920. 

The bill vetoed by President Eisenhow- 
er would have stripped Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson of his power over 
lending policies of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, an agency that makes 
credit available to rural electric co-opera- 
tives at 2 per cent, although the govern- 
ment is paying 34 to 4 per cent on its own 
borrowings. 

The roll-call vote in the House was 280 
to 146 in favor of overriding the veto, 
four short of the two-thirds required. The 
Senate on April 28th had voted to over- 
ride the veto, 60 to 27, two votes more 
than the required two-thirds. This is the 
closest Mr. Eisenhower had come to hav- 
ing overridden one of his 138 vetoes, 86 of 
which were pocket vetoes on which Con- 
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gress could not act, since they came after 
Congress had adjourned. 

Republican leaders in the House, who 
switched to the administration’s side nine 
of the sixteen Republicans who voted for 
the bill when it was adopted by Congress, 
were elated over their victory. They saw 
in it assurance that the President would be 
sustained if he subsequently vetoes some 
of the measures whose enactment would 
upset his budget-balancing plans. 


H” the absentees all been present and 

voted to override, with Speaker Ray- 
burn joining them, the attempt still would 
have fallen two votes short, since a two- 
thirds vote then would have been 290. The 
defection of four Democrats was the deci- 
sive point. Had they switched sides, the 
veto would have been overridden, 284 to 
142. 

Democrats took some solace from their 
failure, Representative McCormack of 
Massachusetts asserting that the veto 
would be a “live issue” in farm districts 
in the 1960 elections and that GOP mem- 
bers who voted to sustain the President 
would have “a lot to answer for.” He said 
he would be surprised were eight or ten 
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Republicans in close districts not to pay 
for their votes with defeat when seeking 
re-election. 

President Eisenhower, through his 
press secretary, James C. Hagerty, issued 
this statement: “I am deeply gratified by 
the vote in the House of Representatives 
sustaining the veto.” Benson called it an 
“act of statesmanship” and “most gratify- 
ing to me.” He had earlier termed the 
measure “largely a political move to em- 
barrass me and the President.” Its defeat, 
he said, preserved “the sound operation of 
the REA.” He added: 


The REA program always has had 
and shall continue to have my 100 per 
cent support. The REA has done an 
outstanding job for rural America un- 
der the present system. It has achieved 
its greatest progress in the six years of 
this administration. I shall continue to 
devote my efforts to improve even this 
record. 


ee Humphrey (Democrat, Min- 
nesota), co-sponsor of the bill to strip 
Benson of his authority over loan func- 
tions of the REA while leaving house- 
keeping responsibilities in his jurisdiction, 
said he was “deeply disappointed” over 
the House failure to go along with the 
Senate in overriding the veto. 

The effort to snatch some of Benson’s 
power away from him was occasioned by 
the administration’s rejection of a loan 
application by an Indiana electric co- 
operative. 

Actually, the Democratic leadership 
may regret the controversy created by the 
REA bill veto. Strategically, it was not 
regarded by observers as a very good bill 
on which to challenge the President’s 
“government by veto” in the forthcoming 
showdown between the White House and 
the “spenders” in Congress on more gen- 


erally important legislation. Even sup- 
porters of the REA bill admitted, off the 
record, it would have little practical ef- 
fect, and that can hardly be justified on 
any appeal to valid principles of adminis- 
trative government. It was generally re- 
garded as a spite bill designed to curry 
favor with the farm bloc eager to embar- 
rass Secretary of Agriculture Benson. In 
the process, however, it may eventually 
focus overdue attention on provisions of 
the REA law which are now being used to 
provide more power and communication 
services for light industries than for 
farmers at a subsidized (2 per cent) rate 
of interest. 


» 


Relocation Funds May Be 
Double Checked 


[reer neieaye Jones (Democrat, Ala- 
bama) has declared his intention of 
investigating how much revenue is being 
taken from the federal interstate highway 
program by what he terms utility company 
“raids.” Jones is a member of the House 
Public Roads Subcommittee which meets 
this month on highway problems. He will 
try to ascertain how much federal funds 
have gone to utility companies for relocat- 
ing their linés in conjunction with the 
federal highway system. 

The Alabama Congressman also wants 
to learn how many states now have provi- 
sions in their laws which allow them to 
pay 90 per cent of the cost of relocating 
utility lines from federal funds and the 
balance from state funds. He called such 
expenditures needless and pointed out that 
the highway fund already is in short sup- 
ply of money. When the 41,000-mile 
highway act was passed in 1956, Jones 
predicted that utility companies would try 
to get large amounts for relocating their 
lines. Jones introduced two bills to stop 
this but neither passed. 
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defeated by a roll-call vote of 231 to 182. 
The vote on passage was 245 to 170. 


National Fuel Policy Urged 


gens interests are asking Congress to 
salvage their industry by establishing 
a new national fuel policy. Leaders in 
both management and labor met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in late April at a dinner 
given by the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference. This group was recently organ- 
ized by mine owners, the mine unions, and 
the coal-carrying railroads. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, linked the problem to that 
of national security and predicted that the 
United States could not rally its coal in- 
dustry in an emergency today. He pointed 
out that most foreign countries subsidize 
their mines. George H. Love, chairman 
of Consolidation Coal Company and 
chairman of the conference, spoke of the 
concern of all for energy sources. 


> 


House Passes TVA Bill 


i iw House of Representatives on May 
7th passed a bill to let the Tennessee 
Valley Authority issue $750 million worth 
of bonds to finance building of new power 
plants. The self-financing bill is aimed at 
ending a long impasse over expansion of 
TVA’s electric power output. It now goes 
to the Senate, which passed a somewhat 
similar bill Jast year. 

The House’s Democratic majority beat 
down a series of Republican moves to give 
the administration control over the self- 
financing plan. Republicans predicted that 
President Eisenhower would veto the 
measure unless the controls were added. 
They fought down to the wire for admin- 
istration-backed amendments, but lost 
every time. A last-ditch GOP move to 
send the bill back to the Public Works 
Committee to add the amendments was 


¥ 


Biggest State—Biggest Dam? 


je Senate Committee on Public 
Works has directed the Corps of En- 
gineers to conduct a study of the largest 
hydroelectric power project proposal in 
the world. The project would be located 
on the Rampart Canyon dam site on the 
Yukon river in Alaska. It is estimated 
that the study will cost $100,000. Early 
Corps of Engineers reports indicate that 
5 million kilowatts of power might be pro- 
duced at Rampart Canyon. This is more 
than half again the power capacity of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The huge dam and installation would 
cost between $900 million and $1.5 billion 
and would store more than 1.5 billion 
acre-feet of water in a 10,000-square-mile 
lake. Meteorologists believe that this vast 
body of water will “substantially modify” 
the climate of the interior of Alaska. 
Both the Corps of Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation have agreed on the 
possibilities of the project. The prime 
aim of the plan would be the production 
of power to tap the vast natural resources 
of the recently admitted forty-ninth state. 
Early indications are that such power 
could be produced at about two mills per 
kilowatt-hour. More than five years will 
be required to conduct the study and to 
prepare plans. 

The site is located approximately 90 
miles northwest of Fairbanks and about 
400 miles north of Anchorage. Thus, the 
construction of the facility here would 
serve established communities, but eco- 
nomic disruption would not be caused by 
the flooding incident to construction of the 
reservoir. 
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UHF or VHF Television? 


HE Federal Communications Com- 

mission has forwarded a divided re- 
port to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce regarding very high fre- 
quency (VHF) and ultrahigh-frequency 
(UHF) television transmission. 

The vast majority of American homes 
are now equipped for VHF reception. 
However, the frequency space available 
to this type of transmission is extremely 
limited. A great deal of VHF space is re- 
served for defense use and in particular 
for various satellite monitoring functions. 
The FCC has requested that a portion of 
these frequencies be turned back to civil- 
ian use. Should the Defense Department 
comply with the request, an additional 50 
channels could be established within the 
VHF range. This would take care of TV 
requirements for the discernible future. 

The struggle between VHF and UHF 
transmission has been long and compli- 
cated. This is the first report which the 
FCC has filed on the subject, which con- 
tained only one dissent. 

Commissioner Robert E. Lee favors an 
all-UHF system on the grounds that the 
Defense Department probably will not re- 
linquish its VHF space. He also said that 
there is more UHF space available and 
the cost of replacing equipment, should 


the Defense Department move into the 
UHF range, would be staggering. 

VHF transmission got a head start 
when the FCC authorized 13 channels 
shortly after the end of World War II. 
Home owners have been reluctant to 
spend the money to add UHF converters 
to their sets and sponsors have preferred 
the larger VHF audiences. 

The crowded VHF frequencies are 
most evident in areas such as Louisville 
and Providence—only two channels are 
available for these two cities. Should the 
FCC report be followed, these areas 
would be able to give viewers an addi- 
tional channel. 


— Magnuson (Democrat, Wash- 
ington) has announced that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce will conduct hear- 
ings on the entire allocation problem in 
the near future. On the House side, Rep- 
resentative Harris (Democrat, Arkansas) 
expects to conduct hearings on the over- 
all spectrum problem. This investigation 
has received a grant of $150,000 for its 
work. Representative Harris has declined 
to make any comments on the FCC re- 
port, stating “it is a matter of determin- 
ing how many channels we might need.” 

Acceptance by Congress of the FCC 
report would seem to hinge on the re- 
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sults of conversations between FCC and 
the military officials. If the Defense De- 
partment will consider relinquishing its 
VHF space, the recommendations of the 
FCC will stand a stronger chance of be- 
ing approved by Congress. 


¥ 


Fast Cable Laying Technique 


gel officials at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, have announced a new sys- 
tem for laying telephone cables at speeds 
up to 100 miles per hour. 

The technique, involving the use of 
helicopters, was jointly developed by the 
Army Signal Research and Development 
Laboratories and the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Laboratories. A com- 
pact package containing 10 miles of cable 
is attached to the underside of the heli- 
copter. Zigzag storing permits the airship 
to pay out the cable at high speeds with- 
out danger of snagging. 

The military applications of such high- 
speed cable laying are obvious. The tech- 
nique should also prove to be very valu- 
able in areas where communications have 
been destroyed by disasters, such as floods 
and earthquakes. 


> 


Navy Telephone Plant Sale 
Attacked by House 


HE Navy’s proposal to sell the New- 

port Naval Base telephone system 
has brought charges of being “basically 
deceptive in its money-saving allegation” 
from Representative Brooks (Democrat, 
Texas). 

In 1953 President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed a policy of getting the govern- 
ment out of areas of operation that could 
be handled by private enterprise. This di- 
rective forms the basis for the Navy’s 
proposed sale of its telephone system at 


Newport. The Newport facilities are in 
need of improvement and expansion. 
President Eisenhower’s vacation in the 
area pointed up the fact that the system 
now in use is outdated and inadequate. 
The Navy, therefore, has engaged the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to go ahead with a $250,000 ex- 
pansion program. The Navy then intends 
to sell the facility to the same company. 
In a letter to Clarence Cannon (Demo- 
crat, Missouri), chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, Representa- 
tive Brooks contended that the Navy 
should request an appropriation for build- 
ing the expanded system, construct the 
facility, and then operate it. Under the 
Navy’s proposal the government would 
pay a monthly telephone bill and Repre- 
sentative Brooks feels that this would es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent. He pointed 
out that the Government Accounting Of- 
fice has begun a study of the Newport 
case and its relationship to the 114 other 
telephone systems which the Department 
of Defense contemplates selling to private 
owners. Not only would the monthly rent- 
al costs be tremendous, Representative 
Brooks said, but the problem of enforc- 
ing security regulations would be difficult. 


HE Navy’s proposal to sell is based on 
the provisions of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1949. Further action has been 
deferred until a policy pronouncement is 
made by the Department of Defense. 
Representative Brooks is the chairman 
of the Government Activities Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. His protest indicates a 
conflict of policy between the Navy, which 
is trying to abide by the presidential direc- 
tive of 1953, and the legislative branch 
which is concerned with the possible in- 
crease in costs and the security involve- 
ments should such sales become general. 
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By OWEN ELY 


First-quarter Earnings Reports 
Of Electric Utilities Make 
Good Reading 


oe increases in weekly electric out- 
put over last year have been on the 
phenomenal side in some cases, possibly 
due to unusually bad weather conditions 
in some areas last year. Thus, during the 
week of April 18th thirteen utilities re- 
ported gains of 20 per cent or more in 
kilowatt-hour output, and eight 25 per 
cent or more. The increase for Pacific 
Gas and Electric was 33 per cent. The 
U. S. average was 14 per cent. 
Quarterly earnings reports reflecting 
share earnings are issued by only part of 
the electric utilities. A list of share earn- 
ings for the March quarter for 26 com- 
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panies shows 20 increases averaging 15 
per cent and six decreases averaging 8 per 
cent, or a net increase for both groups of 
9 per cent. Star performers with gains of 
15 per cent or more in share earnings were 
Baltimore Gas & Electric, Bangor Hydro- 
Electric, Public Service Electric & Gas, 
Washington Water Power, Central & 
South West, Interstate Power, Kansas 
Power & Light, Northern States Power, 
Delaware Power & Light, and Iowa Pub- 
lic Service. More accurate figures for the 
industry will be obtainable at some later 
date when the monthly earnings bulletins 
for January, February, and March are re- 
leased by the FPC. 


¥ 


Rapid Growth of the 
Independent Telephone 
Industry 


Ste number of independent telephone 
companies has been decreasing stead- 
ily in the past decade. There are now 
some 3,867 companies in operation com- 
pared with 5,750 in 1948, a decrease of 
nearly one-third. This has been a period 
of consolidation, many small family- 
owned companies (as well as others) hav- 
ing been taken over by larger independ- 
ents. 

A great deal of new capital has been 
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required to take care of increased service, 
conversion to the dial system, etc.; many 
small companies doubtless have found it 
difficult to finance these requirements and 
as a result they have been acquired by 
others. The largest independent, General 
Telephone & Electronics Corporation, has 
been active in acquiring many other in- 
dependents, including the important Gary 
System, Peninsular Telephone, etc. 

In the past decade the growth of the 
independent telephone companies com- 
pares with that of the Bell system as 
shown in table below. 

Why have the independents grown so 
much faster than Bell? There seem to be 
several reasons: (1) The Bell system 
makes it a fixed policy not to acquire in- 
dependent telephone companies except in 
rare instances. (2) Many smaller inde- 
pendents were probably in poor shape fol- 
lowing World War II, and less progress 
had probably been made in converting to 
dial operation. (3) The independents, as 
a rule, operated in smaller municipalities 
and due to the redistribution of industry 
in the postwar period many of these small- 
er cities and towns have enjoyed a greater 
growth than the larger municipalities. 
The independents still have some “catch- 
ing up” to do as compared with Bell; in 
1958, the latter was 94 per cent dial op- 
erated and the independents only 78 per 
cent. However, a considerable number of 
conversions to dial are reported scheduled 
for 1959. 


HE early development of the industry 
was in the larger cities, in the years 
following the granting of basic patents to 


Alexander Graham Bell in 1876-77. Ex- 
piration of these patents in 1894 resulted 
in a large number of independent tele- 
phone companies springing up—not only 
in small towns where there had been no 
service earlier, but also in many large cities 
where new companies competed with the 
existing Bell companies. Thus in 1915 
Bell and the independent exchanges were 
competing with each other in 1,000 locali- 
ties, while independents were also compet- 
ing with each other in 600 municipalities. 


penance of long-distance tele- 
phoning doubtless gave the Bell sys- 
tem a considerable initial advantage, al- 
though there is now virtually complete 
interconnection between Bell and the in- 
dependents. The public eventually got 
tired of the competitive setup and this has 
been ironed out so that each area is now 
served by only one company. Some of the 
larger municipalities serviced by independ- 
ents are Rochester, New York, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Tampa, 
Florida and Santa Monica, California. 
Important publicly owned independents 
are listed in the financial table on page 
778. Altogether, there are some 96 in- 
dependents with annual revenues in excess 
of $1 million. These companies are repre- 
sented by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association of Washington, 
kD os 

It appears likely that mergers among 
independent telephone companies will 
continue, especially if high money rates 
make it difficult for the smaller companies 
to raise bank loans or sell securities to 
provide needed new facilities. 


Independent Telephone 
Companies Bell System 


1948 1958 % Incr. 1948 1958 % Incr. 


No. Telephones (mill.) .... 56 10.2 82% 314 547 74% 
Plant Investment (bill.) .... $0.8 $3.1 288 $ 86 $20.6 140 
Revenues (mill.) $253 $794 214 $2,625 $6,771 158 
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TREND OF UTILITY STOCK GROUPS 





Year-End Prices Month-End Prices 
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California’s Gas Requirements 
Mounting Rapidly 
Presence utilities burn little or no 

coal as fuel and are dependent on 
gas and oil. Thus in 1958 Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison used 6.5 million barrels of 
oil at an average cost of $2.53 a barrel and 
nearly 60 million Mcf of gas at an average 
cost of 34 cents per Mcf. Fuel expendi- 
tures thus approximated $16 million for 
oil and $20 million for gas. 
Gas produced locally in California has 


been gradually declining in the past dec- 
ade; the amount of imported gas, which 
first began to enter the state about 1947, 
has increased rapidly and now more than 
equals that produced locally. The demand 
for gas has been stimulated not only by 
the rapid growth of industrial and utility 
demands, but also by the desire to reduce 
smog—gas is a better fuel than oil for this 
purpose. 

Up to the present time El Paso Natural 
Gas has been the principal supplier bring- 


& 


APRIL UTILITY FINANCING 
PUBLIC OFFERINGS OF ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITY SECURITIES 


Amount 
Date (Miil.) 
Bonds 
Monongahela Power Ist 4%s 1984 .... 
Gulf Power Ist 49s 1989 
Texas East. Transmission Ist (s. f.) 
4%s 1979 
Hawaiian Elec. Ist 4.75%s 1989 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
Ist (s. £.) 48s 1979 
Central P. & L. 1st 4¥s 1989 
Wisconsin P. & L. Ist (s. f.) 48s 1989 
Central Louisiana Elec. Ist (s. f.) 54s 
1989 
Pub. Serv. of Colo, Ist 48s 1989 .... 


Preferred Stock 

Pub. Serv. of New Mexico 5.25% 
(Warrants attached) 

Tenn. Gas Transmission 4.72% (sec- 
bee Serees) ACORV: <5. skosscsesass 

Southern Union Gas (s. f.) — 
(second series) feo ($25 Par) . 

Louisiana P, & L. 5.16% 

Brockton Edison 5.60% ($50 Par) .. 

Washington Gas Light 4.60% Conv. . 

So. Nevada Power 54% ($20 Par) .. 


Description 


4/1 
4/3 
4/8 


4/8 
4/9 


4/15 
4/16 
4/21 


4/29 


$16 
7 
45 


10 
20 


11 
14 
5 


Common Stocks—Offered to S en, 
Columbia Gas System 21.7. 
Black Hills P. & L. 
Western Massachusetts Cos. 


Common Stocks—Offered to Public 
California Electric Power 
Maine Public Service 


Aver. Yield 
For 
Securities 
Of Similar Moody Offer- 
Quality Rating ing 


Success 
Under- Offer- O 
writing ing 
Spread Yield 


Price 
0 
Public 
43C 
79C 


1.00N 
88N 


1,00N 
27C 
.78C 


1.11C 
.75C 


4.65% 
4.67 


4.91 
4.75 


4.65 
4.60 
4.59 


4.95 
4.55 


4.49% 
4.49 


4.64 
4.49 


4.49 
4.39 
4.39 


4.73 
444 


104.47 A 
101. A 
Baa 
A 


A 
Aa 
Aa 


Baa 
Aa 


3.25N 5.10 
3.00N 4.72 


N** 4.64 
1.74C 5.05 
92C 5.45 
1.90** 4.60 
75 5.50 


25.00 
102.18 
51.38 
100.00 
20.00 
Earns.- 
Price 
Ratio 
6.80% 
8.33 
6.67 


.06C 4.60 
N_ 5.10 
N 4.80 


515 
6.58 


52C 3.62 
1.20N_ 5.11 


C—Competitive. N—Negotiated, *Price lowered from initial offering price by syndicate. **Offered on 


subscription basis. a—Reported issue well received. 


issue sold slowly. 
Source, Irving Trust Compamy 
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ing gas into the sthte, but other companies 
are now planning to enter the field. Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric apparently did not 
want to be entirely dependent on El Paso 
(from whom it obtained 72 per cent of its 
gas in 1958) and last year developed plans 
for a $330 million transmission system to 
bring gas 1,300 miles from Alberta to 
California. The pipeline will have an ini- 
tial capacity of 400 million cubic feet a 
day. Pacific Gas is associated in the proj- 
ect with Canadian Bechtel, Ltd., and two 
subsidiaries of International Utilities— 
Canadian Western Natural Gas and 
Northwestern Utilities. 


¥ 


New Developments Re 
Accelerated Deprectation 


oo have been coming thick 


and fast over the question as to how 
tax savings from accelerated depreciation 
should be handled. A few weeks after the 
Securities and Exchange Commission had 
announced its intention to study the mat- 
ter and possibly issue an order, the New 
York Public Service Commission (which 
held hearings about two years ago) issued 
a 38-page statement of policy. The latter 
commission favors the flow-through meth- 
od for rate-making purposes—not only 
for accelerated depreciation but also for 
accelerated amortization (the latter to be 
normalized ‘“‘below the line,’”’ however, in 
fixed charges). The statement was not 
very clear regarding future rate case 
treatment for utilities which might elect 
not to use liberalized depreciation (the 
major telephone companies are not doing 
so at the present time), but the implica- 
tion seemed to be that the commission 
would prefer to give consumers the bene- 
fits of any available tax savings. (See 
P.U.R. Executive Information Service, 
Letter No. 1319, April 10th, page 4.) 
The policy of utility companies in New 
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York state up to the time of the commis- 
sion’s statement had been divided about 
evenly between flow-through and normal- 
ization. Among the major electric utili- 
ties, Consolidated Edison, Niagara Mo- 
hawk, New York State Electric & Gas, 
and Orange & Rockland had been using 
flow-through, while Rochester Gas & 
Electric, Long Island Lighting, Brooklyn 
Union Gas, and Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric had been normalizing, in one 
form or another. However, since the com- 
mission’s declaration of policy two of the 
latter companies have decided to adopt 
flow-through in their first-quarter earn- 
ings—Long Island Lighting and Central 
Hudson G. & E. 

As we go to press, Brooklyn Union Gas 
advises that it will use flow-through, and 
it is anticipated that other companies in 
the state using accelerated depreciation 
will also adapt themselves to the Commis- 
sion’s way of thinking. 


nN 1957, the public utility department of 
Irving Trust Company (John Childs, 
vice president) made a survey of finan- 
cial analysts to determine how they ex- 
pected to treat accelerated depreciation for 
analytical purposes. They were requested 
to make another survey to determine if 
there had been any change in the thinking 
of the analysts and make a report at the 
1959 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants. The report was 
part of the general session on “Liberalized 
Depreciation after Five Years.” 

With respect to the calculation of earn- 
ings per share to use in earnings-price 
ratios, a majority of analysts still pre- 
ferred to exclude the tax savings (usually 
termed “deferrals”) from share earnings 
in cases where tax savings are normalized 
by the company or taken as extra depreci- 
ation. However, where flow-through is 
used, a majority of the fifteen analysts 
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consulted are now willing to include the 
savings in share earnings—a reversal of 
the 1957 expression. 

The questionnaire went into considera- 
ble detail regarding various methods of 
handling tax deferrals in the income ac- 
count and balance sheet, with thirteen dif- 
ferent questions. The report of the survey 
(which has been published) includes, in 
addition to details of the 1957 and 1959 
opinions on each question, a number of 
explanatory comments or reservations by 
the analysts with respect to their responses. 


the April 23rd ForTNIGHTLY, page 
631, in commenting on the importance 
of adequate information for stockholders 
regarding flow-through or normalization, 
the statement was made “In the recent 
prospectus on the issue of common stock 
by California Electric Power Company, 


the SEC took notice of this difficulty and 
ordered the footnote to be reproduced 
along with the earnings statement in the 
front of the prospectus.” 

We regret that this was incorrect. The 
company itself (through O’Melveny & 
Myers, counsel for the purchasers) rather 
than the SEC made the change at the time 
of filing the posteffective amendment. The 
original note read simply “‘See third para- 
graph of Note 7 to financial statements” 
and was changed to read “The effect of the 
change in accounting method explained in 
the third paragraph of Note 7 to financial 
statements was to increase net income and 
earnings per share of common stock for 
1958 by $658,000 and 19 cents, respec- 
tively.” The change was made for clarifi- 
cation and to place the information for 
convenient reference, but the SEC had not 
required the change. 


RECENT.FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS UTILITY STOCKS 


4/29/59 Divi- 
Price dend 
About Rate 


Pipelines and Integrated Systems 


Ala.-Tenn. Nat, Gas . 
American Nat. Gas 
Arkansas Louis. Gas .. 
Colo. Interstate Gas .... 
Columbia Gas System .. 
Commonwealth Gas 
Commonwealth N. G. ... 
Gonsol, Gas Util. ....... 
Consol. Nat. Gas 

E. Tenn, Nat. Gas 

El Paso Nat. Gas 
Equitable Gas 
HloustoneN, G, 0.66 sss. 
Kansas Nebr. Nat. Gas . 
Lone Star Gas 

Miss, River Fuel 
Montana Dakota Util. .. 
Mountain Fuel Supply .. 
Natl. Fuel Gas 

Northern Nat. Gas 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas .... 
Panhandle East. P. L. .. 
Pennsylvania Gas 
Peoples G. L. & Coke... 
Pioneer Nat. Gas 
Southern Nat. Gas 
Southern Union Gas .. 
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Aver. 
na, Appvos. 
4/29/59 Divi- Recent In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
(Continued) Price dend Approx. Share % In- Earn. Earns. Pay- Stock 
About Rate teld Earnings crease 1953-58 Ratio out Equity 
Texas East. Trans: ..... 140 45 2.05Ma D23 16 F 68 
Texas Gas Trans. ...... 1.20(b) 3.8 2.06De 13 3 : 58 
Transcont. Gas P. L. ... 1.00(b) 4.5 1.40De 3 17 Ee 71 
United Gas Corp, ...... 1.50 37 2.41De 4 : 62 


PWETARES x. o6.c65055 4.0% 


Retail Distributors 


Alabama Gas 

Atlanta Gas Light 
Berkshire Gas 
Bridgeport Gas 
Brockton-Taunton Gas .. 
Brooklyn Union Gas .... 
Central Elec. & Gas .... 
Cent. Indiana Gas 
Chattanooga Gas 

Gas Service 

Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas 

Indiana G. & Water .... 
Laclede Gas 

Mich, Gas Util. .......:.. 
Minneapolis Gas 

Miss. Valley Gas 

Mobile Gas Service .... 
New Haven Gas 

New Jersey Nat. Gas ... 
No, Illinois Gas 

North Penn Gas 
Northwest Nat, Gas .... 
Pacific Lighting 
Piedmont Nat. Gas 
Portland Gas Lt. ....... 
Providence Gas 

Rio Grande Valley Gas . 
So. Atlantic Gas 

So. Jersey Gas 

United Gas Impr. ...... 
Wash. Gas Light 

Wash. Nat. Gas 8 (zg) a —_ 
Western Ky. Gas .60(i) 3.3 14.4 


Averages 44% 15% 11% 158 68% 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND WATER STOCKS 
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Approx. 


Annual 4/29/59 Divi- Recent h. Price Div. Common 
R Price dend Approx. _Share ,. ; - Stock 
About Rate feld Earnings crease 1953-58 Ratio Equity 


Amer, T. & T. (Cons.) . 254 $9.90}  3.9%*$14.31F 4% *17.7 
Bell Tel. of Canada .... 43 2.00 4.7 2.14De ‘f 20.1 
Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel. ... 97 : 46 R 18.9 
Mountain Sts. T. & T. .. 160 4.1 : 19.7 
New Eng. T. & T....... 175 . 4.6 : 17.1 
Pree 42 A ch cncsee 164 ; 4.3 ; 20.8 
So. New Eng. Tel. ..... 44 . 4.5 : 17.0 


Averages 18.8 


Independents 
6 O Anglo-Canadian Tel. .... 41 : 2.9% $2.94De D10% 32% 13.9 41% 52% 
45 O British Col. Tel. ........ 45 200 44 172De D34 — 267 116 28 
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= . Approx. 
4 fi 9/59 - a — %1 3 ice- | C a." 

in: rice pprox. we fo In- arn. 3 ‘ay- tock 
(Continued) About Rate teld Earnings crease - 7 out Equity 


Galt: Tater: Tel. 2636 70 4.7 89 D19 
Calif. Water & Tel. .... 1.20 4.4 1.79De 36 
Central Tel. 2 1.00(b) 4.0 1.80De D9 
Commonwealth Tel. : 4.5 1.35De 
Florida Tel. 1.00De 
General Tel. & Elec. .... 3.18De 
Hawaiian Telephone .... *1.26Ja 
Inter-Mountain Tel. .91De 
Rochester Tel. 1.49De 
Southwestern St. Tel. .. 1.57De 
United Utilities 1.64De 
West Coast Tel. ........ 1.18Se 
Western Union Tel. .... 1.89De 
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Transit Companies 
Baltimore Transit 
Cincinnati Transit 

Fifth Ave. Coach 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 
Nat. City Lines 

Niagara Frontier Trans. . 
Pittsbuteh Rvs, 2.66606 
Rochester Transit 
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Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
American Water Works. 144 $ .60 4.3% $1.01De 


Operating Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ... 
Calif, Water Service ... 
Elizabethtown Water ... 
Hackensack Water 
Indianapolis Water 
Jamaica Water 
New Haven Water ..... 
Ohio Water Service .. 
Phila. & Sub. Water ... 
Plainfield Un. Water ... 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Springbrook .. 
South. Calif. Water .... 
W. Va. Water Service .. 
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A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; Je—June; Jy—July; Au—Au- 
gust; Se—September ; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. NC—Not comparable, NA—Not avail- 
able. D—Decrease. *On average shares. {Rate raised to $9.90, effective next July ($3.30 on split shares). 
(a) Adjusted to eliminate 13 cents per share of nonrecurring tax savings. (b) Also stock dividend in 1958. 
(d) Also 1 per cent stock dividend quarterly. (e) Also 10 per cent stock dividend May 19, 1958, (f£) In 
cludes extras. (g) Five per cent stock dividend April 10, 1959. (h) Also 2 per cent stock dividend December 
1, 1958. (i) Also 5 per cent stock dividend December 29, 1958. (j) Also 5 per cent stock dividend March 
19, 1959. (k) Also 20 per cent stock dividend March 9, 1959. (1) Also 10 per cent stock dividend June 10, 
1959. (n) Excludes profit realized on sale of Los Angeles Transit $3.81 per share. **On combined common 
and common B stocks. x—1952-57. 
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What Others Think 


Two Senators Speak on Power Problems 


dustry at the hands of government will 
provide an important clew as to the future 
course of the nation, Senator Goldwater 
said. 

For, he pointed out, 


N™ and then a speech is given that 
shows unusual insight into the basic 
issues with which it deals. The message 
presented by the Honorable Barry Gold- 
water, Republican Senator from Arizona, 
to the EEI convention delegates last 
month, was of this caliber. He began his 
remarks by quoting from that wonderful 
classical scholar of ancient Greece, Edith 
Hamilton, who gave these reasons for the 
collapse of that once great democracy: 


I think it was mostly because Greece 
no longer cared to fight for anything. 
In the end the Greeks wanted security 
more than they wanted freedom. They 
wanted not to give to state but to re- 
ceive from the state. They just wanted 
to be comfortable. 


The Senator warned that although we 
may feel secure today under the cloak of 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights, “Gov- 
ernments in times gone by have thrown up 
even stronger safeguards than ours against 
dictatorship, only to see the barriers first 
lowered, then destroyed as the people per- 
mitted more and more power to be con- 
centrated in a tyrant or in an all-embracing 
central government. . . . Government has 
nothing to give except that which it has 
first taken away.” 

What happens to the electric power in- 
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...A short generation ago the federal 
government produced less than one per 
cent of the power consumed in the 
United States. Now it produces almost 
15 per cent, and the ratio mounts stead- 
ily. (Editor’s note: Government-pro- 
duced power as of 1957 was 23.8 per 
cent. ) 

This trend continues even though the 
electric companies have made a tre- 
mendous contribution to progress in the 
past and are destined to do even greater 
things in the future as we move into a 
new era of electronics and electrical liv- 
ing. You are doing and are capable of 
doing a good job for the people of this 
country, yet government is constantly 
moving in on you. 


The nature of the product—or service— 
sold by the electric power industry, may 
have some bearing on why this situation 
is so. Electricity is taken for granted and 
people seem to consider it with a different 
economic attitude than they do other com- 
modities. It becomes an easy prey for those 
who think the government should provide 
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more things for the people, so they argue 
that federal agencies can make electricity 
for less. 


ual the fact that electric utilities 
usually take the lead in community 
development and head up drives for chari- 
ties, they seem to get little credit for their 
accomplishments. Apparently, the Senator 
declared, the public does not yet fully 
understand the huge taxes utilities pay, 
how they have kept the cost of electricity 
down through technological advances, 
that they serve more than 40 per cent of 
our farms directly, and furnish power to 
more than 50 per cent of the remaining 
ones. “If you received the credit you 
justly deserve, your troubles would di- 
minish.”’ 

He urged the electric utility companies 
to face up to the “public power trust” with 
a single-mindedness of purpose. The Sena- 
tor stated: 


I am sure that some electric com- 
panies have taken no interest in national 
affairs that affect the industry as a 
whole. . . . If you do not make an all- 
out effort every time a company is faced 
with government competition or en- 
croachment, even if it is 3,000 miles 
away, you are going to be picked off 
piece by piece, company by company. 
Although a company may not seem in 
danger now, there is no telling when it 
might be. 


The vehicle that formerly was used for 
the expansion of government competition 
in the electric power industry was hydro- 
electric development. Replacing it today is 
atomic power. That is why the proponents 
of public power are working so hard to 
persuade government to take the lead in 
the building of nuclear power reactors. 
Even greater efforts must be exerted by 
private power companies to oppose gov- 


ernment power developments, the Senator 
insisted. 


| tig are being made in Washington 
to silence private power, but they 
should be strenuously resisted, Senator 
Goldwater asserted. “If Congress does not 
grant some tax relief for your advertising 
and legislative effort, I hope this won’t 
deter you from participating up to the hilt 
in such programs. [Fighting public 
power.] There is no place in this fight for 
timidity.” 

Topflight electric utility executives 
should handle the problems of politics that 
confront the industry, the Senator empha- 
sized. They require full-time attention. He 
pointed out that electric utilities have an 
advantage in nation-wide coverage. Talk- 
ing with Congressmen and Senators is a 
very important function. Let them know 
what you think. See them often. And votes 
will be needed to stop the adverse public 
power trend. While the Senator did not 
recommend that utility people run for 
political office, he did urge them to con- 
cern themselves intimately with the politi- 
cal philosophies of those who did seek 
government positions. 

Speaking of labor, the Arizona law- 
maker went on record by saying: 


I am not against the labor leader so 
long as he is the duly elected representa- 
tive of labor and confines his activities 
to those things that concern the ones he 
represents. Where we part company is 
when the labor boss uses his position to 
defraud those he represents and to pro- 
mote his own political ambitions. . . . 
My concern is for the worker. 


Senator Goldwater mentioned some of 
the labor abuses revealed by the investi- 
gations of the McClellan Committee, of 
which he is a member. He said the reason 
remedial legislation has not yet been en- 
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acted, despite the wide publicity given to 
the atrocities committed in the name of 
labor advancement, was that the leaders 
of organized labor have become political- 
ly powerful. 


H: said that he did not wish to imply 
that all leaders of organized labor 
are bad. But he pointed out that once any 
organization acquires power, it fights to 
keep it. Once business was too powerful ; 
now labor has reached the point where it 
must be controlled unless we want to find 
ourselves ruled by a labor government. 
The Senator continued : 


. . . Organized labor should have no 
specific interest in promoting govern- 
ment power. Its interest really should 
be with the electric companies. You 
furnish 85 to 90 per cent of union mem- 
bers with their personal power require- 
ments, to say nothing of the power they 
use on their jobs to increase their pro- 
ductivity. I understand the unions rep- 
resenting your employees have publicly 
opposed any expansion of government 
power—federal, state, or local. They 
have found their members fare much 
better under company ownership and 
operation than they do under govern- 
ment. 


Other unions not directly connected 
with the electric power industry, unfor- 
tunately, do not support private owner- 
ship, but endorse all types of government 
power. Why? “Obviously this stand fits 
into the general pattern of seeking political 
favor by seeming to give people something 
for nothing. Too often people seeking 
power are willing to cast principle aside 
in the interest of political expediency.” 


HERE have we fallen down? the Sena- 
tor asked. Why is the belief in the 
ultimate importance of the individual—or 
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free enterprise—on thin ice today? He said 
we have failed to translate our principles 
and make them meaningful in terms of 
today’s problems, and “if we don’t find 
the answer to this, we won’t be here to- 
morrow and there won’t be any private 
electric companies.” 

Senator Goldwater referred to the fact 
that government programs always seem 
to favor groups and to submerge the indi- 
vidual. This has fostered to a great extent 
the growth of conformity, decline of per- 
sonal incentive, the search for security at 
all costs. He stated: 


. . . Labor has directed its attention at 
getting the most benefits, the most se- 
curity for its group, and within its own 
framework has deprived the individual 
of liberty, freedom, and individuality. 
Where laws permit, the laboring man 
is deprived of his right to work unless 
he joins a union. In many unions he 
has no control over his union dues and 
is often deprived of the right to elect 
his own officers. He is deprived of re- 
course to law and justice through fear 
of brutality from union leaders. Often 
he is deprived of his right to feed his 
family when ordered out on strike, no 
matter how hard pressed he might be 
financially and irrespective of his indi- 
vidual desires. 


We must focus attention on the indi- 
vidual as an individual. The standard the 
government should follow is, “if people 
can do something for themselves then there 
is no need for government to do it.” 


b ipennrey is definitely no need for govern- 
ment to assume responsibility for 
electric power, for the people are quite 
capable of supplying the nation’s electric 
power needs. The electric power industry 
stands for free enterprise. It stands for 
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those values which place the individual 
first. That is why it is vital for electric 
utilities operated by private individuals to 
continue to exist. 

The Senator expressed his confidence in 
the ultimate ascendancy of conservative 
principles that rest on the importance of 
the individual. He said such principles 
are sound and tested by experience while 
the “more government” proponents have 
nothing to offer but more government re- 
strictions. 


Senator Randolph and the REA 


peony JENNINGS RANDOLPH (Demo- 
crat, West Virginia) spoke to the an- 
nual conference of the Southeastern Elec- 
tric Exchange regarding the role of the 
businessman in public affairs. The con- 
ference was held in late March in Boca 
Raton, Florida. 

It is the Senator’s conviction that gov- 
ernment and business must observe an in- 
terdependent relationship—a relationship 
which places social responsibility upon the 
individual businessman and the business 
organization as well. The electrical indus- 
try is most aware of this sensitive balance 
and responsibility. Electrical utilities have 
often been prime movers in attracting 
new and diversified industries into a given 
area and the utility companies have long 
recognized their responsibility in com- 
munity development. 

The Senator pointed out that as a mem- 
ber of the House, representing the second 
congressional district of West Virginia, 
he had voted for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act in 1933. He further stated that 
if the same circumstances existed again he 
would cast his vote in the same manner. 
Regarding this action he said: 


The TVA brought hope and pros- 
perity to a depressed region—a region 
which at that time was not being ade- 


quately served by the resources of pri- 
vate capital, and perhaps would not 
have been served for many years to 
come. It has justified its existence—as 
an antidepression measure—as a means 
of revitalizing the economy of an entire 
region—and as a source of power to 
many vital defense industries. 


It was clearly pointed out, however, 
that Senator Randolph did not favor any 
expansion of TVA’s power distribution 
area or its bonding authority. Moreover, 
he made known his opposition to any ex- 
pansion of government projects which 
would tend to cripple existing private en- 
terprise. 

His conception of the value of 
projects such as TVA would be described 
as a pump-priming function in areas where 
a “vacuum” exists. He does not see such 
projects as a competitive force against 
private enterprise. 


Forages business has recognized that 
the eight-hour day is to the best in- 
terest of labor and management, a gulf 
still exists between “objectives of business 


99 


success and public welfare.” Many ad- 
vances have been made in this area but the 
job of maintaining and strengthening a 
free society is never finished. 

The Senator lauded the increased par- 
ticipation of businessmen in politics. He 
warned, however, that businessmen may 
be conceiving themselves as a_ political 
bloc pitted against organized labor. The 
role of business in politics is much broader 
than this limited type of activity. If the 
businessman casts himself simply in the 
role of protagonist or antagonist, he limits 
the scope of his freedom. Expanding this 
relationship he stated: 


I illustrate this principle in reference 
to our own national attitudes toward 
the Soviet Union. Russia has at one 
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and the same time become our national 
demon and the gauge by which we 
measure our own progress. We are too 
frequently confronted with such ques- 
tions as: 

“Are American schools as advanced 
as those of Russia?” 

“Do we offer enough support for 
basic research in science and technology 
compared with that of Russia?” 

“Are race relations in the United 
States strengthening the position of 
Russia in world opinion ?” 

Thus, in recent years, we have too 
frequently approached our problems not 
in terms of finding the best possible 
solutions, but in terms of the Cold War 
with Russia. And to that extent we have 
fallen increasingly under the dominance 
of the Kremlin. For the solution to any 
problem is determined, in large measure, 
by the questions which one addresses to 
the problem. 


USINESSMEN must not be obsessed by 
“labor versus management” and such 
limiting controversies. American business 
must always look at the larger issue of 
national welfare without indulging in op- 
posite terms, such as liberal and conserva- 
tive, farmer and consumer, etc. By using 
the broader approach of “national welfare”’ 
the businessman will be able to fulfill the 
great function of a democracy in which 
“it offers a wider variety of solutions than 
can be encompassed by mere opposites.” 
Compromise and conciliation are the tools 
of politics in our democracy. 

In a strong statement Senator Randolph 
called on business to contribute to the 
national welfare by returning to their 
proper place the nation’s “experts.” These 
persons, be they in the field of business or 
the arts, have achieved excellence and 
should be recognized. Too many of us, due 
to our complex society, have lost our 
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accountability for our performances. It is 
possible that we have been building and 
educating toward a “glorification of medi- 
ocrity and the neglect of excellence.” We 
must revitalize the regard for “excellent 
performance” and business should recog- 
nize the persons who achieve this goal— 
no matter in what field they may be active. 

It is the Senator’s contention that “big- 
ness” is a part of our national destiny and 
that big business, big government, and big 
labor are here to stay. However, in this 
move toward “bigness” the means and 
techniques must be developed which will 
prevent individuals from being lost in the 
shuffle. Moving in this direction the 85th 
Congress established the Small Business 
Administration as a permanent agency and 
increased its lending authority. This, of 
course, will aid the small businessmen in 
our nation. 


ne emphasizing the businessman’s 
responsibility to the nation, Senator 
Randolph said : 


Let me emphasize once again the po- 
tential power the businessman has for 
exerting his influence far beyond the 
range of the activities of buying and 
selling and of producing and distribut- 
ing goods. For the men of commerce 
and industry are the ones who control 
the material resources of our society; 
morally speaking, these resources are 
held not in fee simple but in steward- 
ship—a stewardship which carries with 
it the responsibility to see that these ma- 
terial resources are used to assure the 
widest possible benefit, both materially 
and spiritually, for a free society. It is 
within your power if you but will it. 


He emphasized that the huge potential 
for growth in America, and the interrelat- 
ing responsibility of business and govern- 
ment must be recognized. The Senator’s 














remarks formed a most illuminating in- 
vestigation of the basic philosophy and 
motivating power which have produced 
American government and business. His 
realistic look at our institutions, his frank 
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appraisal of our standards of self-evalua- 


tion, and his reminders of the responsi- 
bilities of business and government to the 
nation, provide us with a sharp glimpse 
of our dynamic nation. 








HE Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 

cago, Illinois, was the scene of the 
twenty-fifth sales conference of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. The March con- 
vention heard a large number of persons 
representing the varied complex of the 
electrical industry. Publishers, representa- 
tives of power companies, engineers, archi- 
tects, agricultural experts, and sales man- 
agers spoke regarding the impact of 
electricity on their particular fields, of 
future development, and of past accom- 
plishments. 

One of the more novel uses of electricity 
in agriculture was outlined by Ralph 
Bowen, farm electrification engineer for 
the Wisconsin Electric Power Company, 
in a speech entitled “Heat Lamps in the 
Milking Parlor.” Mr. Bowen outlined the 
problems associated with heating milking 
parlors with conventional gas heaters and 
he pointed out that such units were costly 
to operate because of the constant opening 
of doors; moving air, due to circulation, 
tended to have a cooling effect on the 
operator; it is impossible to confine the 
heat to the operator’s area and as a re- 
sult the cows were also subject to increased 
temperatures. Mr. Bowen and assistants 
tackled the problem of supplying some sort 
of satisfactory heat through the use of 
radiant heat projected from heat lamps. 

Radiant heat produced by such lamps 
will warm everything the rays touch and 
nothing else. Thus, heat is confined to a 
specific area, drafts are not created, and 
warm working areas can be had without 
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heating the entire building. In an experi- 
ment, a farm milking parlor was heated 
by use of 36 heat lamps suspended from 
the ceiling in a continuous strip. These 
bulbs were wired in circuits so that they 
could be switched on in three steps—12 
lamps for cool days, 24 lamps for cold 
days, and 36 lamps for days when the 
temperature was below zero. In a 62-day 
test period (during which the temperature 
fell below zero on five consecutive days) 
the cost for heating was $15.66. This fig- 
ure represents adequate heating as well as 
lighting for the milking parlor. It was 
suggested by Mr. Bowen that this type 
of heating might well be utilized in show- 
ers, basement laundry rooms, roadside 
stands, and bathrooms—all places where 
specific areas of heat are needed without 
the creation of drafts and without the 
necessity of heating a large volume of air. 


W J. R1ipovt, Jr., editorial director of 

© the magazine Electricity on the 
Farm, gave a summary of electrical sales 
and their benefits to farms. He pointed 
out that it was no small problem to con- 
vince farmers that electricity and mecha- 
nization would be beneficial and that farm- 
ers did not actually accept general electrifi- 
cation until just prior to 1940 when, as 
a result of World War II, labor began to 
be scarce and expensive. The dairy farm- 
ers, representing 12 per cent of the na- 
tional total employed in agriculture, have 
received multitudinous benefits as a result 
of their acceptance of farm electrification. 
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Dairy farmers must handle about four 
tons of material for every ton of milk that 
is produced, or about 20 tons of material 
per cow per year. Silo unloaders, barn 
cleaners, elevator conveyors, and pipeline 
milking have made it possible for the dairy- 
man to increase the size of his herd from 
20 cows per man in 1933 to about 100 
cows per man in 1958. This increase in 
volume of milk is reflected in increased 
electrical usage. Not, as might be sup- 
posed, through the use of more electrical 
appliances, but through the use of kilo- 
watts to cool the additional milk produced 
and through the use of electricity for 
water heating and feed processing. Ridout 
stated : 


Actual records for a group of typical 
midwestern dairy farmers indicates an 
annual kilowatt-hour revenue per cow 
in 1933 of $4.50. And in 1958 on these 
same farms the annual revenue per cow 
rose to $13.50. Exactly three times as 
much! 


HE poultry industry, by the use of 

mechanical feeding, watering, and 
litter removal, has enabled one man to 
handle 40,000 broilers per day. Contrast 
this with the 5,000 chickens that could be 
tended by the same man before the use of 
electricity was general on the farm. The 
poultry industry alone buys more than $75 
million worth of equipment to meet the 
demands of production. 

Irrigation of farm land also provides a 
great market for electricity and equip- 
ment. In areas such as California, non- 
irrigated land produces a gross income of 
about $30 per year per acre as compared 
with $280 in income from irrigated land. 
In addition to the tremendous kilowatt- 
hour consumption by the farms of Amer- 
ica these same farmers in 1958 bought 
$825 million worth of electrical equip- 
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ment. In summation, Mr. Ridout said: 


Since 1933, this businessman, the 
farmer, has doubled his production per 
worker. How has he done this? 
Through good management and mecha- 
nization. The two go hand in hand. 


 pninniaeg ELectric, which has 
been actively sponsoring awards and 
providing special assistance in the field of 
4-H farm and home electrification for 
twenty-four years, was represented by 
Drayton Heard, Jr., manager of that 
company’s power use section. He stressed 
the importance of educational programs in 
electricity in view of the renewed empha- 
sis on scientific education. More than 140,- 
000 Americans between the ages of ten 
and twenty-one are participating in elec- 
trical training programs, sponsored by the 
4-H clubs and through the assistance of 
groups such as Westinghouse. He stated: 


Farm youth must be prepared to un- 
derstand the new and wider uses of 
power, the new electrical machines, the 
modern and radically different appli- 
ances that are coming. Many of today’s 
4-H’ers will be the career farmers of 
tomorrow who will stand to profit by 
the wider use of electric light, heat, and 


power. 


The “Learn by Doing” concept of the 
4-H club programs will form valuable 
steppingstones to broader careers in the 
atomic and space age. Mr. Heard listed 
the various awards and grants made to 
students under his company’s program. 
He also announced two new publications 
designed to aid 4-H club leaders and 
members. “The 4-H Club Leader’s Idea 
Book” is designed as an instructional guide 
for leaders who must direct projects in 
the field of electricity. It discusses the 
building of electrical equipment, mainte- 
nance, preparation of exhibits, and the 
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conducting of field trips, etc. A new series 
of guide sheets were to be supplied by 
Westinghouse, and these have been de- 
signed to keep boys and girls interested 
in electrical programs throughout their 
teens. These guide sheets are instructional 
material related to electrical projects and 
will include complete instructions and 
drawings. 

The aid given agricultural extension 
services and the 4-H clubs by Westing- 
house should certainly provide a broad 
base for understanding the electrical in- 
dustry and its technical possibilities. It 
should also provide a long-term supply of 
engineers and persons who will realize the 
capabilities of electricity on the farm and 
will make the fullest use of mechanization. 


Avot ER representative of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation was 
W. H. Loeber, who announced that his 
company would begin stressing the “total 
electric home.” This “total electric home” 
would be the residence which had not just 
a number of electrical appliances, but the 
home which would be completely electri- 
fied—weather control, food preparation, 
laundry and drying equipment, entertain- 
ment facilities, etc. This “total” concept 
will be outlined in a three-page advertise- 
ment which will appear in Life magazine 
on June 22nd. 

At the moment the average home uses 
3,300 kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. 
The average “total electric home,” Mr. 
Loeber estimates, would use eight to ten 
times that amount. Such plans, it was 
stressed, must be carefully co-ordinated 
with utility companies and builders and in 
an effort to be of service in this field West- 
inghouse has established a new total elec- 
tric home department. 


{4 a: SERVE or Not TO SERVE—THAT 
Is THE QuEsTION” by William H. 


Wagner, vice president in charge of sales 
for the Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany, was an outline of the growing prob- 
lem associated with the servicing of elec- 
tric appliances. Mr. Wagner quoted from 
Redbook, Sales Management, Changing 
Times, Time, and Reader’s Digest, to 
illustrate the current publicity that the 
servicing of appliances is receiving. The 
appliance repair man has gained a special 
place in American folklore. However, Mr. 
Wagner warned that this “special place” 
is not always one of merit. The Associa- 
tion of Edison Illuminating Companies 
several years ago established a committee 
to make recommendations regarding the 
servicing of appliances. 


| ie steps designed to remove bottle- 
necks in servicing were recommended. 
They urged that (1) design should be 
considered on two levels—customer ap- 
peal and serviceability. Illustrating this 
point Mr. Wagner noted a demonstration 
in changing a broken belt on two models 
of an electric clothes dryer. The one mod- 
el required complete disassembly while 
the other model, which had customer ap- 
peal plus serviceability, only required the 
removal of a back panel. (2) Increased 
interchangeability of small parts such as 
set screws, switches, etc. At the time of 
the study about 4,000 different items had 
to be carried in order to service 40 makes 
and 2,100 models of cooking ranges. (3) 
Increased training for service personnel. 
(4) Additional attention and emphasis to 
consumer education. Mr. Wagner said that 
all too often the phrase goes “when all 
else fails, read the instruction book.” Any- 
one who has ever experienced the exas- 
perating failure of an electrical appliance 
will agree with Mr. Wagner when he says: 


All of us—manufacturers, dealers, 
and utilities—can advertise all we want 
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about the wonderful new electric appli- 
ances, but our customers will not buy 
them if they have too many experiences 
of not being able to keep previously 
purchased appliances operating. 


By an increased attention to the Asso- 
ciation of Edison Illuminating Companies’ 
four-point program increased good will 
could be built up for the electrical utility 
companies, the appliance dealers, and the 
repair men who must ultimately deal with 
the public. 


HE importance of the industrial sales- 

man in tomorrow’s market was dis- 
cussed by Milton I. Allen, vice president 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company. He 
stated that the industrial salesman of 
thirty-five years ago was a man who was 
primarily concerned with increasing the 


kilowatt load. In all probability he was 
not an engineer and he had come up in 
the industry the “hard way.” Following 
this initial period the industrial salesman 
was forced to become proficient in such 
diversified fields as the application of elec- 
tricity to heating, air conditioning, cook- 
ing, display lighting, and the young field 
of electronics. World War II produced 
a spiral of activity and the salesman was 
often faced with the inability to supply 
products, due to shortages and increased 
loads. Few salesmen had the time or the 
products to investigate new or additional 
fields for their wares. 


The nature of industrial sales in the elec- 
trical industry demands that the electrical 
load should be doubled every eight or ten 
years. About 53 per cent of the total kilo- 
watt-hours sold are taken up by industry 
and 36 per cent of the revenue derived by 
management comes from this source. 
Thus, the industrial salesman has achieved 
new importance and status in the indus- 
try. Allen commented : 
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The stature of the industrial salesman 
has grown tremendously in the last few 
years. In the years to come, it must 
continue to grow in added importance. 
In addition to his regular obligations, 
he must be a consultant, technical ad- 
viser, and teacher in the new applica- 
tions in industry which must still be 
developed. 


Today the industrial salesman must 
know his customer’s problems. Knowl- 
edge of an industry’s “peculiar” technical 
problems can only be gained by observing 
the industry in operation. The technical 
press can also be an adjunct to this type of 
information. 


fe understanding of the human rela- 
tions factor is a must for the efficient 
industrial salesman. Industry has realized 
that keeping employees content and healthy 
results in profit-making advantages for 
management. Industry is now cognizant 
that employees must “want to work” and 
that ultimate profits depend on this fac- 
tor. Allen stated: 


Such a situation opens up to the in- 
dustrial salesman problems in selling 
which formerly had little significance, 
because he no longer is limited to con- 
siderations which relate only to techni- 
cal performance. If in what he promul- 
gates and proposes he can show where 
improved operations will come from 
greater satisfaction and comfort to the 
worker, he can thereby show advantages 
in economy. 


The salesman of today must not only be 
concerned with “taking an order.” He 
should be prepared to put forth persistent 
effort to discover unrecognized needs of 
an industry—needs which, when satisfied, 
will produce increased profits for his cus- 
tomer. By such creative suggestions the 





salesman will place himself in a preferen- 
tial position for future transactions. 

It is necessary that today’s industrial 
salesman be a man of good appearance 
and personality with the attributes of per- 
sistence, good education, and energy. In 
short, he must be of the highest “‘leader- 
ship type” available. 


N an address entitled “Selling Power for 
American Progress,” J. E, Corette, 
president of the Montana Power Company 
and retiring president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, emphasized that sales repre- 
sentatives must sell the American system 
of free investor-owned enterprise as well 
as selling their product. Mr. Corette stated 
that in 1958 more kilowatts of generating 
capacity were installed than existed in 
1920. 

The 1958 recession caused a 30 per 
cent drop in corporate profits; however, 
earnings of the investor-owned electric 
companies were better, as a whole, than in 
1957. This same year saw the addition of 
approximately one million new customers. 
The progressive electrical companies have 
also made great strides in the adaptation 
of nuclear power for the generation of 
electricity. One hundred thirty-one util- 
ity companies were participating in one or 
more of the 26 nuclear power, research, 
development, and construction programs 
under way at the end of 1958. 

Mr. Corette looks forward to 1959 as 
a year of steady growth with increased 
sales. He cautioned that increased resi- 
dential growth does not automatically 
occur. Sales will be in direct proportion 
to the increased effort on the part of the 
people who are selling electricity for resi- 
dential use. The atmosphere of “free en- 
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terprise” which the utility companies flour- 
ish in is rapidly disappearing, and the com- 
petition of the federal government is 
pushing the investor-owned company out 
of the field. In 1932 government-owned 
and -operated electric generator plants 
comprised only 7 per cent of the nation’s 
total—by 1957 this figure had grown to 
25 per cent of the total. Corette declared 
as follows: 


The two largest producers of electric 
energy in this country are the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Bonneville 
Power Administration, both owned and 
operated by the federal government. 

The federal government now owns 
and operates 97 hydroelectric installa- 
tions and 15 steam plants. On January 
1, 1959, the combined installed generat- 
ing capacity of these plants amounted 
to 20,436,000 kilowatts. 


Mr. Corette feels that it is the duty of 
the industry to sell the American public 
on the advantages of the privately owned 
power companies as opposed to the gov- 
ernment-owned power projects. He feels 
that this type of salesmanship is as impor- 
tant as the effort which is put forth to 
sell power itself and associated merchan- 
dise. 


HE scope of Edison Electric Insti- 

tute’s conference is pointed out not 
only by the varying occupations of the 
speakers but also by the wide and varied 
subject material which was covered. 
Street and highway lighting, electric space 
conditioning, public relations, and research 
in the electrical field were some of the 
numerous subjects which were presented 
during the three-day conference. 
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Methane Gas Forecast 


a Power Commissioner William 
R. Connole, according to an Associated 
Press report of April 28th, foresees a 
bright new chapter in the fueling of many 
population centers and an entire new 
branch of the petroleum industry. He said 
tanker transportation of liquefied gas will 
bring such a change about. “It could modi- 
fy the use pattern of energy throughout 
the entire world,” Connole stated. 

He predicted that methane gas—gas of 
organic origin that is now going to waste 
in vast quantities in many parts of the 
world—will come into the United States 
in liquid form within the next five years. 


The March of 
Events 


Louisiana Gas Bid Inaccurate 


HE Southern California Edison Com- 
pany had made no specific bid to pur- 
chase pipeline gas from the Bastian Bay 
field in Louisiana. Through a confused 
report of testimony before the Federal 
Power Commission by the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, it was erroneously stated in 
Pus.ic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, issue of 
April 23, 1959, page 647, that Southern 
California Edison had offered a price of 
27 cents. , 
A company spokesman said that any 
offer made would be substantially below 
that figure. 


Connecticut 


Annual Bus Subsidy 


leona committee, which has been 
studying bus operations, has recom- 
mended that the Connecticut legislature 
vote a $250,000 annual subsidy program 
for bus companies. This subsidy would 
take the form of exemptions from pay- 
ment of the state gasoline tax. In return 


for this exemption the committee urged 
that the bus companies be asked to prom- 
ise to maintain service at present levels 
for at least two years. 

The committee pointed out, based on its 
findings, that unless some sort of aid was 
given to the bus companies, they would be 
forced to abandon more and more service. 


Florida 


Electric Rates Cut 
. how Florida Railroad and Public Utili- 


ties Commission has ordered the 
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Florida Power & Light Company to cut 
its rates by $2,864,000 annually. Com- 
pany president, Robert H. Fite, stated 
that probably no appeal would be taken. 
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The rate decrease is an outgrowth of a 
1957 rate change when the commission 
ordered Florida Power & Light to cut its 
rates by $4,750,000 a year. At that time 
the commission reserved the right to look 
at the utility’s fuel costs at a later date 


and to make changes in the rates if fuel 
costs declined. 

“This order is apparently tied in with 
the savings we’ve been able to effect in our 
fuel costs through more efficient genera- 
tors,” Fite related. 


Georgia 


Hydroelectric Survey Sought 


_ Georgia Power Company has filed 
a preliminary application with the 
Federal Power Commission for permis- 
sion to make surveys and to conduct in- 
vestigations as to the feasibility of joint 
development with the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers of a large hydroelectric and 
flood-control project on the Coosawattee 
river in northern Georgia. 

The estimated cost of the project would 
be about $38 million, based on 1956 
prices. The Georgia Power Company, 
which owns about 4,600 acres of land re- 


quired for the dam and reservoir, has sug- 
gested that the Army Engineers build the 
dam—the land being transferred to the 
federal government—and that the com- 
pany build the hydroelectric installation. 

Georgia Power pointed out that the 
hydroelectric power from the proposed 
Coosawattee dam can be utilized more 
efficiently if delivered to the company’s 
statewide transmission system than if dis- 
tributed in any other manner. 

The proposed development would be 

located in Murray and Gilmer counties, 
near Carters and Eillijay. 


Louisiana 


Rural Electrification Leader 


Peoria to David M. Askegaard, 
REA operations service chief for the 
southwest area of the country, Louisiana 
leads the southland in rural electrification. 
Askegaard told delegates to the Louisiana 
Electric Co-operative Association meeting 
in New Orleans recently that this achieve- 
ment was due largely to the tremendous 
industrial expansion which has been and 
is taking place in the state. 

In 1935, he said, only 2,826 farms, or 
1.7 per cent of all farms in the state, were 
receiving central station electric service. 
Today 107,750 farms, or 97 per cent, are 
being serviced. Of these, the REA opera- 
tions head declared, 52.7 per cent are be- 
ing served by REA co-ops. These co-ops 
have borrowed more than $66 million to 
build 26,495 miles of line and other elec- 


tric facilities which serve 140,995 cus- 
tomers. 

Most of these facilities are now in 
operation. 


Gas Rate Hike Asked 


| eae Gas Pipe LINE Company has 
applied to the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission for an annual rate 
increase for natural gas amounting to $2,- 
947,924. This applies to the New Orleans 
zone of the company’s operations. 

More than $2.8 million of the amount 
would be paid by the New Orleans Public 
Service Company, Inc., and Louisiana 
Power & Light Company. The rate in- 
crease amounts to an average of 43 per 
cent, and the hike to typical residents of 
New Orleans would amount to about 
$2.50 a year. Large industrial consumers 
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would suffer most. They now pay a com- 
posite price of 12 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. Under the new rates proposed they 
would pay 19.7 cents, an increase of 64.1 
per cent. 


United Gas in its application main- 
tained that the new and higher rate sched- 
ules were necessitated by increased cost of 
rendering service and particularly be- 
cause of increased cost of purchased gas. 


Maine 


Rate Appeal Dropped 


ee Bangor Hydro-Electric Company 
has decided to drop its appeal of a 
rate decision handed down by the Maine 
Public Utilities Commission. This decision 
ruled that although Bangor Electric did 
not take advantage of accelerated tax de- 
preciation in computing federal income 
tax, it must apply its rates as if it did. 


The net result was a cut of $175,000 a 
year in the company’s operating expenses 
with an allowed rate increase of $365,000. 

In commenting on the company’s de- 
cision, the commission said that “‘since the 
ratepayer in fact pays taxes through his 
rates, it was the duty of the utility to min- 
imize taxation by all means legally pos- 
sible.” 


Missouri 


“No New Starts” Assailed 


HE Missouri River States Committee, 

composed of river states governors 
or their representatives, unanimously ap- 
proved a statement drawn up at a recent 
meeting that demanded orderly develop- 
ment of the $5 billion Missouri basin pro- 
gram started in 1955. Its purpose was to 
express dissatisfaction with the adminis- 
tration’s “no new starts” policy and Rep- 
resentative Cannon’s (Democrat, Mis- 
souri) stand on the subject. Cannon is 


chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. In basin states, it was report- 
ed there have been 12 projects stalled by 
this save-money edict of the President. To 
begin them would require $12 million. 

Projects of interest to the governors of 
the Missouri basin states are the Wilson, 
Milford, and Fort Scott reservoirs in 
Kansas, Rathbun reservoir in Iowa, and 
flood-control projects at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Gering, Nebraska; and Salt Creek in 
Nebraska. 


Tennessee 


Dam with Big Potential 


ee study made by the Mid- 
west Research Institute of Kansas 
City, Missouri, indicates that construction 
of the planned Melton Hill dam on the 
Clinch river in Tennessee may prove more 
important than the atomic industry to the 
growth of Oak Ridge. Harnessing the 
Clinch river with the dam will provide 
vast quantities of water for industrial 
processing and cooling, the report assert- 
ed. 
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Melton Hill dam is in a preliminary 
planning stage by TVA. Actual construc- 
tion must wait for an appropriation by 
Congress towards its estimated $35 mil- 
lion cost. 

A powerhouse of 750,000 kilowatts 
capacity would be a part of the pro- 
posed dam. Up to now Congress has au- 
thorized only $50,000 for the dam and 
only $200,000 more is being recommended 
by the President in the next federal budg- 
et. 
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Trends and Topics 


Customers Lack Constitutional Right to Attack 
Rates Fixed by Lawful Representatives 


HE United States Supreme Court, March 23, 1959, dismissed an appeal 

from the California supreme court, which (without a written opinion) 
upheld the right of the commission to grant so-called “interim increases” to 
telephone companies without formal notice or hearings (3 L ed 2d 674). The 
Supreme Court held that no “substantial federal question” was raised. This 
presents a question as to constitutional rights of utility patrons, which has 
received some attention in several cases. The commission in this case had ruled 
that individual citizens could not properly claim that they were constitutionally 
guaranteed notice or hearing when their own representatives enacted laws 
fixing or increasing rates. 

The philosophy back of this reasoning seems to be that utility companies are 
compelled by law to serve and, therefore, must be allowed reasonable rates, 
fixed pursuant to regulatory procedure consistent with constitutional require- 
ments, but that there is no law which compels customers to take service. More- 
over, the legislators and the commissioners are their representatives. 


No Constitutional Protection of Customers 


Neither a city nor its citizens have any right of property protected in rate 
cases by the Fourteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution, it has been 
said (55 PUR NS 214). The Minnesota supreme court, in upholding an order 
increasing telephone rates, said that rate making is a legislative power, and 
rates fixed by legislative authority may be charged at the legislative will. The 
court said that “no vested rights exist in rates so established” (PUR1925E 
694). 

A federal court, reversing a lower court decision on the right of a customer 
to service under a rate established in New York, laid down the rule that a con- 
sumer or prospective consumer of gas has only such right as the state regulatory 
law gives him to complain of charges or service. As a general rule, a seller may 
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fix the price of his product at what he pleases or dispose of it at any price, but, 
after the business becomes subject to the regulatory law, the utility must submit 
to control by the commission. But a citizen, the court continued, “has no vested 
rights in statutory privileges or exemption.” A customer has no property rights 
affected by a statute forbidding a service charge. The right to service exists 
only because of the statute. It is not such a property right as may form the 
basis of a claim for confiscation or discrimination (PUR1931B 127). 

The New York supreme court, in 1947, dismissed a complaint against alleged 
discrimination in electric rates on the ground that the commission had jurisdic- 
tion over the questions presented and that rates filed with the commission must 
be attacked in the first instance before the commission. The court then said 
that the customer had no vested right to utility service or to any particular rate 
except to the extent that the Public Service Law granted him such right. He 
was not entitled to invoke his constitutional guaranties of due process or equal 
protection (69 PUR NS 108). A New York court, in a decision upheld by the 
state court of appeals (287 NY 803), said that a claim of confiscation was en- 
tirely irrelevant. Hotel telephone rates were involved, and the court said that a 
hotel “acquires no property right in utility service which it is not required by 
law to furnish” (40 PUR NS 511). 

The Alabama supreme court, in affirming the dismissal of an appeal from a 
commission order reducing telephone rates, where a city contended that the 
reduction was insufficient, said that resort to the courts is to confine the legisla- 
tive power within constitutional bounds and that rate making is a legislative 
and not a judicial function. The city insisted that a rate that is too high con- 
fiscates the subscriber’s property and interferes with his liberty, and that a 
constitutional question is as much presented on the part of the subscriber as on 
the part of the utility when the rate is too low. This argument was said to be 
ingenious, but not sufficiently persuasive. The court said that if such a theory 
be accepted, then all rate-making legislation is reviewable and revisable by the 
courts. The court said that “ours is a representative form of government, and 
the legislature represents the people of the state who are subscribers to tele- 
phone service.” The court quoted with approval an early decision, in 1906, in 
New York (100 NY Supp 570, 577) where it was said that the customer’s 
personal liberty had not been invaded because he was under no obligation to 
purchase gas (21 PUR NS 36, 43). 

It was argued in a case before the Illinois supreme court that a certain 
charge, including franchise costs, resulted in a denial of due process to resi- 
dential and house-heating customers of a gas company. The court held that 
there was no confiscation of property within the meaning of the due process 
provision of the Constitution. The court said further, however, that the point 
urged as a denial of due process was not placed in issue before the commission 
and could not be raised for the first time in the court (13 PUR NS 441). 


Customer's Right to Notice 


The question of notice arose in a case before the Washington supreme court 
in which it was held that the commission could terminate contract rates. A 
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eustomer asserted that a termination of the contract by the commission without 
notice or a hearing would not be in harmony with the due process of law clause 
of the federal Constitution. This position, said the court, overlooked the fact 
that the commission did not terminate the contract but, as authorized by statute, 
ordered the company to terminate it. The company had notified the customer 
that water would no longer be furnished under the contract rate but would be 
charged for at the tariff rate. The customer brought an action to test the 
validity of the contract. The cause was tried and a full hearing afforded. This 
was due process. The commission was not required to give notice to the holder 
of the contract before it could direct the utility company to charge all con- 
sumers at the tariff rate (PUR1916F 437). 

The California supreme court, in dismissing a proceeding to review a rate 
order in 1916, upheld the commission’s right to set the effective date of an ap- 
proved rate and indicated that the many customers of a public utility could not 
expect the notice which a regulated company could require. The court said 
that where a public utility seeks a rate increase “every consumer is as much a 
person complained of as is any other.” The court said that if a contention as 
to notice was sound, an order authorizing an increase of rates would not be 
effective until twenty days after service of the order upon every consumer 
(PURI916F 469). 

The Minnesota supreme court upheld the statutory power of the commission 
to sanction new rates proposed by a telephone company without formal notice 
of hearings and taking of testimony if satisfied that the rates were just and 
reasonable. The commission, representing the public and the telephone com- 
pany, had the right to compose and end a controversy over rates. The court 
said that when it was conceded that the company accepted the rates fixed by 
the commission, it could raise no question as to their being unreasonable or 
confiscatory, and as to users and patrons “the patrons or users of the company’s 
services have no vested rights to any fixed rates.” The commission represents 
the public (34 PUR NS 144, 150). 


— "etme BY 


The Opposite Viewpoint 


In one of the few cases where constitutional rights of customers were cited, 
the Missouri commission said that the exercise of power crystallized into 
legislation that unjustly discriminates between users of water, in effect, de- 
prives those discriminated against “of the use of their property without ade- 
quate compensation or due process of law.” It was said to be in essence a species 
of taxation which takes the private property of the general or public metered 
water users for the private use of metered water users engaged in manufactur- 
ing (PUR1917B 576). 

The Indiana commission once said that while an inadequate rate confiscates 
the property of the utility, by exactly the same rule of law an excessive rate 
confiscates the property of the utility patron. An excessive rate “takes the 
property of the patron without due process of law just as effectively as an in- 
adequate rate thus takes the property of the utility.” The utility patron is en- 
titled to have his property protected from confiscation to exactly the same de- 
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gree as the utility operator. If not, then he fails of the equal protection of the 
law guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment (PUR1925B 114). 





Review of Current Cases 


Telephone Rate Appeal Brings Rulings on Taxes, Working 
Capital, Construction Interest, and Donations 


O* most points of contention, the Dela- 
ware supreme court upheld The 
Diamond State Telephone Company in its 
appeal, through a lower court, from a com- 
mission rate order. The company took ex- 
ception to the commission’s rulings on cash 
working capital, income taxes, interest on 
plant under construction, and charitable 
contributions. 


Cash Working Capital 


The commission had disallowed the 
company’s claim for cash working capital, 
pointing to three sources of customer- 
provider funds which amply covered the 
working capital requirement. These funds 
included customers’ deposits, advance bill- 
ings and payments, and accrued taxes. 

Since the company pays 6 per cent in- 
terest on customers’ deposits, this fund is, 
in effect, borrowed money and not a proper 
offset against working capital, the court 
pointed out. Only an insignificant part of 
advance billings and payments appearing 
on the books represented cash actually col- 
lected. Besides, there was a 25-day lag be- 
tween the rendition of service and the pay- 
ment of bills. No offsetting time lag in the 
payment of the company’s bills was shown. 
In rejecting the commission’s position on 
this fund, the court noted that working 
capital contemplates cash, not accounts 
payable. 

Accrued taxes was another ‘matter. 
There is an important time lag between 
the collection of the tax and its payment; 
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and the company holds, throughout the 
year, a substantial amount of cash derived 
from this source. If the amount of such 
cash never falls below the cash working 
capital requirement, said the court, there 
would be no need for the ratepayers to sup- 
ply such capital. The court, therefore, sus- 
tained the disallowance of cash working 
capital if the commission should find, on 
remand, that the company’s tax accruals 
never fell below the level of the cash re- 
quirement during the year. 


Actual Income Tax Allowed 


Diamond State participates in a con- 
solidated income tax return filed by 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and pays as its share of the total tax 
the amount it would pay if it filed a sepa- 
rate return. In view of the company’s debt 
ratio of 7 per cent, as compared with the 
system average of 34.5 per cent, the com- 
mission had adjusted the tax payment 
downward, for rate-making purposes, to 
reflect the tax liability at the level of the 
system debt average. 

The court held that the commission can- 
not thus arbitrarily disallow actual ex- 
penses on the theory of reforming the com- 
pany’s capital structure. Nothing appeared 
in the record to indicate that the parent 
company had abused its control or had 
been guilty of any wrongdoing adversely 
affecting subscribers. Even if it be as- 
sumed that management forces the com- 
pany to pay more for its capital than is 
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fair, because of the higher cost of equity 
capital than of debt capital, this fact had 
already been taken into account by the 
commission in fixing the rate of return. 
For that purpose, it had assumed debt 
capital of 35 per cent. 

Nor does it follow, said the court, that 
because a hypothetical debt ratio may be 
used in fixing a fair rate of return, it may 
also be used to disallow tax expense ac- 
tually incurred. The commission cannot 
thus indirectly control the fiscal policies of 
the utility. The exercise of judgment con- 
cerning financial affairs is exclusively 
within the sound discretion of the cor- 
porate directors. 


Interest on Construction 


Although the commission had allowed 
as a part of the rate base the amount of 
plant under construction at the mid-point 
of the test year, it had credited revenues 
with all interest on plant under construc- 
tion accrued from time to time during the 
entire test year. The company contended 
that interest should be credited to revenues 
only on the amount of construction ac- 
tually included in the rate base. 

On this point the court sustained the 
company, describing the commission’s 


ed 


method as one-sided and unfair. If reve- 
nues are to be credited with all interest 
during the test year, then the entire year 
should be taken into consideration in de- 
termining the amount of plant under con- 
struction. Interest on construction is not 
revenue in a real sense. It is merely an 
accounting device to avoid duplication of 
earnings on the amounts invested in plant 
under construction and is, therefore, di- 
rectly related to the amount of plant under 
construction included in the rate base. Nor 
was the decision of the commission on this 
point a matter peculiarly within its discre- 
tion. It was a question of basic fairness in 
the use of accounting principles, said the 
court. 


Charitable Contribution Allowed 


Also disallowed by the commission were 
contributions to the Red Cross and the 
Community Chest. The justification for 
this action was that the ratepayer should 
not be forced to contribute to company 
gifts. The court ruled that modest con- 
tributions to important local charities, 
made to preserve community good will, 
should be allowed as an operating expense. 
Re The Diamond State Teleph. Co. No. 
49, March 17, 1959. 


Reproduction Cost Rejected as Sole Criterion of 
Fair Value in Telephone Rate Case 


} & paminny STATE TELEPHONE Com- 
PANY has obtained a new rate in- 
crease from the Delaware commission, lit- 
tle more than a year after the last in- 
crease. Only about a third of the requested 
increase was granted, however. Despite 
Diamond State’s claim for a rate base of 
$44.5 million, the commission fixed the 
fair value of the company’s property at 
$40 million. In the previous case the rate 
base was $5 million less than this figure. 

It was stipulated on the part of the com- 


pany and the commission staff that the 
conditions affecting the fair rate of return 
were substantially unchanged since the last 
proceeding. The same rate of return pre- 
viously allowed was, therefore, applied in 
this proceeding. 


Elements of Fair Value 


The company urged, in effect, that re- 
production cost should be adopted as the 
sole criterion of fair value. The commis- 
sion rejected this view, pointing to a statu- 
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tory provision which authorizes the com- 
mission to take into account in determining 
fair value “every fact, matter, or thing 
which, in its judgment, does or may have 
any bearing on such value,” and which 
further authorizes it to consider original 
cost, together with reproduction cost. The 
concept of value obviously embraces the 
desirability of ownership of the whole and 
is not necessarily the sum of the costs of 
the constituent parts, said the commission. 
Consequently, it cannot be argued that a 
single standard is entirely conclusive. 


Reproduction Cost Study 


A reproduction cost study as of the end 
of 1957 was presented, using, in general, 
the same methods in this study as were 
used in the previous rate proceeding. They 
were described as the book cost method, 
the index method, and the principal item 
method. The first method assumed that re- 
production cost was identical with book 
cost. The second applied price indexes to 
book cost of plant so as to raise book cost 
to present-day price levels. The third con- 
sisted of repricing, at present-day price 
levels, selected items representing over 80 
per cent of the book cost of the entire ac- 
count. The ratio of the repriced items to 
their estimated book cost was then ap- 
plied to the entire account in order to trend 
book cost up to reproduction cost level. 

Aside from some differences between 
the company and the commission on 
economies that would be realized in an 
actual reproduction of plant, labor pro- 
ductivity, indexing and weighting, and a 
tax question involving Western Electric 
Company’s profits, which items tended, in 
the commission’s opinion, to overstate re- 
production cost, the commission regarded 
the company’s reproduction cost study as 
“carefully and intelligently made,” em- 
ploying many of the best methods used in 
such studies. 
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A further difference of view related to 
an allowance for supersession, a concept 
which recognizes the fact that an existing 
plant would be designed differently today 
because of technological improvements. A 
witness for the state testified that the com- 
pany’s depreciated reproduction cost 
should be further reduced for superses- 
sion. The company contended that an al- 
lowance for supersession would amount to 
a double deduction for the same thing, 
obsolescence. 

This discount is distinct from the de- 
preciation which results from obsoles- 
cence, said the commission. Obsolescence 
which brings about depreciation applies to 
full original cost as well as to full repro- 
duction cost. Supersession, on the other 
hand, applies only to the difference be- 
tween original cost and reproduction cost. 
In property where technological improve- 
ments have taken place rapidly, as is the 
case with telephone plant, supersession can 
erase some of the difference between 
original cost and reproduction cost. 

In keeping with the state supreme 
court’s ruling in the last rate case, the com- 
mission disallowed cash working capital 
in view of the ample tax accruals available 
for operating use. 


Revenues and Expenses 


Again, under the ruling of the supreme 
court in the previous case, the commission 
allowed interest at 5 per cent on plant 
under construction included in the rate 
base. An unusually heavy expense for 
storm damage was required to be amor- 
tized over a period of five years. A modest 
contribution to the Red Cross and the 
Community Chest of Delaware was al- 
lowed, in accordance with the recent su- 
preme court decision. No adjustment was 
made in the company’s income tax expense 
to reflect the effect of allocating to sub- 
sidiary companies a proportionate share 
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of system debt. Such an adjustment was The Diamond State Teleph. Co. PSC 
disapproved by the supreme court. Re Docket No. 255, March 23, 1959. 


e 
Municipal Water Plant’s Duty to Serve 


é pews Wisconsin commission pointed out Any customer lying within the utility’s 
that the obligations and duties of a profession of service has a continuing 
municipal water plant toward customers, right to receive service, and the utility 
both present and prospective, differ in no has a corresponding continuing duty to 
way from those which apply to a privately furnish such service under reasonable 
owned utility. terms and conditions. However, the ties 

The obligation of such a municipal that bind the customer to the utility are 
plant to furnish water to adjacent mu- much less secure. Lacking contract obliga- 
nicipal utilities for resale is one which is tions, any customer, be he small residen- 
not inherent in the public utility status, tial, large industrial, or a public or private 
but is one which may be assumed by rea- utility resale customer, is free to discon- 
son of legislative authority and the volun- tinue service at will. Re Village of Fox 
tary acts of the utility. Point et al. CA-3582, March 4, 1959. 


e 


Natural Gas Production Costs Allocated 
Wholly to Commodity 


HE West Virginia commission au- In determining the percentage factor to 
thorized Cumberland & Allegheny be used for allocating demand costs, the 
Gas Company, a subsidiary of Columbia company used the demand by West Vir- 
Gas System, Inc., to increase rates, al- ginia customers on a single peak day, and 
though the new rates were not as high as the staff used the three-day sustained 
those proposed by Cumberland. The re- peak. Some customers protesting against 
turn allowed in this case was 6.3 per cent any rate increase advocated the use of a 
on the average net original cost rate base. peak month in determining the allocation 

The commission had recently allowed such of demand cost. 
a return in another Columbia Gas Sys- The state commission found, however, 
tem case, the United Fuel Gas Company that the three-day sustained peak was 
case (27 PUR3d 365). more representative of the use of the fa- 
cilities than the single-day peak or the peak 

Allocation Matters month. 

The first issue discussed was the man- 
ner in which the company’s production 
property should be allocated. The company Pursuant to an agreement with an af- 
had allocated certain production property filiate, The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
and expenses 50 per cent demand and 50 Company, Cumberland delivered 4,855,- 
per cent commodity, whereas the commis- 293 Mcf of gas to Manufacturers. A large 
sion staff classified these items 100 per portion of this gas was obtained from a 
cent to commodity. The commission found field which was in no way connected to 
that the staff’s method was the proper one Cumberland’s system but was connected 
to be followed. directly to a pipeline owned by The Manu- 
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Treatment of Exchange Gas 
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facturers Light & Heat Company. Pur- 
suant to this agreement, Manufacturers 
also delivered gas to Cumberland prin- 
cipally during the winter peak periods. 

The company allocated all expenses as- 
sociated with the sale to its West Virginia 
and Maryland customers on a demand and 
commodity basis, while the revenue was 
allocated on a straight commodity basis. 
The commission staff treated the arrange- 
ment as a straight purchase and sale agree- 
ment. 

The commission did not believe that 
either method was the most equitable. It 
believed that the company’s method 
ignored the fact that Manufacturers bene- 
fited from the arrangement as well as 
Cumberland did. On the other hand, the 
staff method ignored the fact that Cumber- 
land received a benefit due to the fact that 
it was able to dispose of gas that it would 
not otherwise be able to get into its system 
and enabled it to receive peak gas from 
Manufacturers when it was needed. 

The commission concluded that the most 
equitable method would be to treat as ex- 


e 


change gas that amount of the gas de- 
livered to Manufacturers that was equal 
to that delivered by Manufacturers to 
Cumberland, with the remaining amount 
being considered as a sale to another juris- 
diction. 


Depreciation Allowance 


The company based its annual deprecia- 
tion expense on the plant in service at the 
end of the test period, and the staff used 
the average plant in service during the test 
period to accrue this expense. The com- 
mission saw no more reason to use the 
year-end plant to compute depreciation 
than to establish the return allowance. It 
observed that the average customers are 
related to the average plant. It noted also 
that the company did not attempt to choose 
the year-end revenue to establish either 
rate of return or deficiency. The commis- 
sion concluded that the use of the average 


plant in service to accrue depreciation ex- 
pense was the proper method to follow. 
Re Cumberland & A. Gas Co. Case No. 
4662, April 15, 1959. 


Petition for Certiorari to Review Rate Order Dismissed 


HE New Hampshire supreme court 

dismissed a petition for certiorari 
filed to review the commission’s action in 
permitting a water rate increase to become 
effective as of a certain date. There was 
no showing of any circumstances which 
would account for the petitioner’s failure 
to take statutory appeal or any further ac- 
tion until more than four months after its 
complaint that the increased rates were 
made effective retroactively had been re- 
jected by the commission. The facts, there- 
fore, did not present such a strong case 
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and unusual circumstances to induce 
jurisdiction for review under an extraor- 
dinary remedy like certiorari. 

Certiorari is available to review admin- 
istrative decisions, pointed out the court, 
only where an adequate remedy is not 
available upon appeal. The legislature had 
enacted a well-ordered and well-articu- 
lated scheme for reviewing commission 
orders, which should have been followed 
in the instant case. Nashua v. New Hamp- 
shire Pub. Utilities Commission, 148 A2d 
277. 
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Available Tax Savings under Accelerated Depreciation 
To Be Considered in Rate Making 


I* a proceeding on its own motion, the 
New York commission indicated the 
policy which it will follow on the question 
of the tax effects of liberalized deprecia- 
tion and accelerated amortization, for ac- 
counting and rate-making purposes. Effect 
will be given in rate determinations to ac- 
tual taxes reflecting the tax benefits af- 
forded by § 167 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Income taxes properly assignable to 
operating income for rate case purposes 
will be allowed as a part of the cost of 
service, giving effect to available liberal- 
ized depreciation tax deductions. When 
and if tax changes occur in the future, con- 
sideration will be given to revisions in util- 
ity rates so as to cover the costs of service 
then current, said the commission. 

No modification of the present account- 
ing systems was found necessary. The in- 
come tax account should record, as ac- 
curately as possible, the income taxes that 
will be paid for the period involved. This 
account should reflect the effect of any tax 
benefits derived from § 167. 


Legislative Mandate 


The commission observed that there is 
no legislative mandate on how the effect 
of § 167 should be treated in intrastate ac- 
counting or rate matters. The statute re- 
quires no impounding and no funding of 
any tax differential ; it contains no require- 
ment that tax benefits be used for capital 
purposes; neither regulated nor nonregu- 
lated industry is required to retain the 
benefit; there is no prohibition against 
passing on part or all in the form of lower 
rates by utilities or lower prices by non- 
regulated industry. 

Except under the most extraordinary 
conditions, use of § 167 benefits by utilities 
will result in a continuing tax reduction 
each year, other tax elements remaining 


the same, it was noted. The commission 
rejected the proposition that failure to 
normalize taxes would result in a benefit 
to present customers at the expense of 
future customers who theoretically would 
have to pay a higher tax when the deprecia- 
tion deduction falls below what it would 
be if the straight-line method were ap- 
plied. 

The effect of accelerated deprecia- 
tion on future taxes cannot be determined 
in the present since they will be affected 
not only by the depreciation allowance but 
by operating expenses, gross income, the 
tax rate, and by additional construction of 
plant. 


Duty to Minimize Taxes 


While the ratepayer actually bears the 
brunt of a utility’s taxes, the utility has a 
duty to minimize this expense to the ex- 
tent that the income tax laws permit. The 
commission pointed out that, although the 
method of depreciation for tax purposes 
is peculiarly a managerial function, never- 
theless, the utility’s actual practice in this 
respect will be considered in rate de- 
terminations. 

The intent of § 168, the commission in- 
dicated, was to permit amortization for 
tax purposes, over a five-year period, of fa- 
cilities which would have little value be- 
yond that period. Accelerated amortization 
of only a portion of the cost of such facili- 
ties is allowed, however, so as to recognize 
to some extent the actual continued use of 
the facilities beyond the five-year period. 

To the extent that the utility is relieved 
of providing other financing by reason of 
the income tax aspect of accelerated 
amortization, there is a resultant effect 
upon its cost of capital. The commission 
indicated that it would consider the effect 
of accelerated amortization upon the rate 
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of return necessary to assure adequate 
utility service. 


Appropriate Accounts 


While the use of accelerated amortiza- 
tion results in a deferment of taxes, the 
extent of such deferment cannot be de- 
termined in advance. The income tax ac- 
count is not the one in which to record any 
attempt at “normalization” or “equaliza- 
tion.” Aside from this account, which 
should accurately record the tax to be paid 
in the accounting period involved, the com- 
mission noted that there are other accounts 
which may be used in order that financial 
statements may not be misleading because 
of abnormalities occasioned by accelerated 
amortization. They are: Account 538, 
“Miscellaneous Income Deductions,” Ac- 
count 540, ‘Miscellaneous Reservations of 
Net Income,” Account 413, “Miscellane- 
ous Reservations of Surplus,” and Ac- 
count 414, “Miscellaneous Debits to Sur- 
plus.” 

The commission favors the use of Ac- 


& 


count 538, with subsidiary records to 
show at any time the status of each specific 
emergency facility. It also favors general- 
ly the spreading of the amounts accumu- 
lated during the amortization period, for 
each certificated facility, over the remain- 
ing estimated service life of the facility. 
No tax differentials occasioned by § 168 
should be charged to the income tax ac- 
count. Such differentials, unless otherwise 
specifically permitted, do not constitute 
free surplus and are not available for divi- 
dends. 


Straight-line Depreciation 


Depreciation for any purpose is not a 
precise science. It necessarily involves 
opinion and judgment. The commission 
indicated that it favors, for accounting 
and rate case purposes, the straight-line 
group method of estimating the accruing 
depreciation of utility plant and the con- 
sistent accrued depreciation. Re Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. et al. Case Nos. 
15870, 17818, March 30, 1959. 


Holding Company Exemption Considered in Light of 
Merger Agreement 


Egos Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, in granting an exemption 
application filed by Central Public Utility 
Corporation subject to certain conditions, 
considered a merger plan involving the 
applicant. The company had disposed of 
all its domestic public utility subsidiaries. 
Its holdings consisted exclusively of 
domestic nonutility subsidiaries and of 
public utility subsidiaries operating out- 
side the United States. Therefore it was 
clear that the company met the exemption 
requirements of paragraph 5 of § 3(a) of 
the Holding Company Act. 

The commission pointed out, however, 
that under the “unless and except” clause 
of § 3(a) each request for exemption must 
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be scrutinized in the light of the public 
interest and the interest of investors and 
consumers. In this case there were no 
domestic public utility consumers. Since 
the imposition of conditions in granting 
the exemption protected the public interest 
there remained the problem of protecting 
the interest of investors. 


Interest of Investors 


The company recognized that since the 
nature of its functions was to be drastical- 
ly altered by its merger with industrial in- 
terests the present security holders should 
be given an opportunity to withdraw from 
the enterprise at an appropriate price. The 
price proposed was $28 per share. The 
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commission said that in a proceeding under 
§ 11 of the act it must find a plan to be 
fair and equitable to the persons affected 
thereby, and normally such a plan is in 
force regardless of the desires of the se- 
curity holders. On the other hand, in con- 
sidering whether the company should re- 
ceive the requested exemption there is no 
specific requirement that an offer such as 
proposed by the holding company need 
be fair and equitable. 

Accordingly, the commission did not 
believe it was required to find the invest- 
ment value of a share of the company’s 
stock so as to compare it with the cash 
alternative of $28 per share. Rather, it 
said, all it needed to determine was that 
the cash alternative, which might be ac- 
cepted upon a voluntary basis, was not so 
unreasonable as to necessitate a finding 
that the granting of the exemption upon 
the representation that such a payment was 
to be available thereafter would be inap- 


propriate as detrimental to the interest of 


3 


investors—either those who elected to ac- 
cept the offer or those who decided to re- 
main with the enterprise. 

After considering all of the evidence 
relating to the value of the stock, par- 
ticularly the arm’s-length nature of the 
bargaining which had taken place, the 
commission found that the proposed cash 
alternative of $28 per share was not un- 
reasonable. 

The company had agreed to a condition 
that the exemption would automatically 
terminate if the contemplated merger was 
not effectuated within a specified time 
limit, and also that such merger would 
constitute a change in circumstances with- 
in the meaning of § 3(c) of the act. It was 
in view of the company’s acceptance of 
such conditions that the commission con- 
cluded that the exemption was not detri- 
mental to the public interest or the interest 
of investors. Je Central Pub. Utility Corp. 
File Nos. 31-626, 59-40, Release No. 
13970, April 4, 1959. 


Restoration of Proper Equity Ratio Necessitates 
Prompt Rate Increase for Electric Company 


HE District of Columbia commission 
approved a request of Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company for a rate increase 
sufficient to bring its rate of return up to 
the level authorized in a 1955 rate pro- 
ceeding. The rate of return at that time 
was fixed at 5.85 per cent based on an end- 
of-period net investment rate base. Only 
5.22 per cent was earned on such a valua- 
tion for the year 1958, with 9.65 per cent 
earrfed on equity capital. Since the last 
rate case, the company has experienced 
appreciable increases in operating costs 
and has added a substantial amount of new 
plant at high current prices. 
The commission agreed with the com- 
pany that its revenue requirement and re- 
turn should be determined on a system- 


wide basis. Potomac Electric serves the 
District of Columbia and parts of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Its entire service terri- 
tory is a homogeneous and metropolitan 
area. Plant investment has been made on 
the basis of system-wide needs, and opera- 
tions are conducted on the same basis with- 
out regard to geographical boundaries. 


No Emergency 


The company sought the rate increase 
as emergency rate relief, whereupon it 
would be entitled to apply again, as it in- 
dicated it would, within the year for a 
regular rate increase. Consequently, in this 
proceeding it did not contest the commis- 
sion’s former rulings on rate of return or 
the net investment rate base. Nor were any 
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changes claimed in the area of operating 
expenses. Urgency was predicated upon 
the company’s need for further additional 
financing in connection with a large con- 
struction program. 


But the commission would not go along 
with the emergency relief contention. It 
believed the present level of earnings did 
not demand emergency relief. A company 
witness testified that earnings were not 
sufficient for 1957 and 1958 to permit the 
issuance of additional common stock. As 
a result of substantial financing during the 
past two years, primarily through the use 
of debt securities, the equity component in 
the capital structure had declined from 
38.7 per cent at the end of 1956, to 30 per 
cent at the end of 1958. 


The witness pointed out that a substan- 
tial portion of the $31 million of additional 
capital needed in 1959 must be raised 


through the issuance of common stock if 
a reasonably balanced capital structure is 
to be maintained. With earnings already 
low and declining, it appeared that a large 
part of outstanding debentures would be 
converted into common stock in April, 
1959. The commission staff agreed that the 
equity ratio of Potomac Electric had 
reached a “dangerously low level” and that 
improvement in the equity component of 
its capital structure was necessary. The 
staff denied, however, that the company 
had properly calculated its return for 1958 
on an end-of-period rate base. 


On this point the commission sustained 
the staff. An end-of-period rate base is 
used as a compensation against attrition 
resulting from increased operating ex- 
penses and the addition of low-cost plant 
at high present prices. But in computing 
the actual return for a past period, an 
average rate base should be used. The re- 
turn for 1958 on this basis was calculated 
at 5.79 per cent, rather better than the 5.22 
per cent based on the end-of-period valua- 
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tion. Nevertheless, additional revenues 
were recognized to be necessary for suc- 
cessful equity financing in 1959. 


Rate of Return Allowed 


The commission had no difficulty in al- 
lowing the rate of return which it had al- 
lowed in 1955. Arguing that a reasonable 
rate of return established in 1955 would 
not determine what would be reasonable 
at present, the company presented evidence 
to show that costs and economic conditions 
in general did not warrant a reduction in 
the rate of return. 

The cost of living in the Washington 
area had increased 7 per cent since 1955; 
the company’s wage levels had increased 
19 per cent; its construction cost index had 
increased approximately 17 per cent; its 
cost-of-debt capital had increased from 33 
per cent to 42 per cent. The action of 
several commissions, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia commission, in raising 
the allowable rate of return of other com- 
panies to somewhat above 6 per cent was 
pointed out. Nor had competition and the 
risk factor in the electric industry dimin- 
ished. The company also pointed out that 
its rate of return during the past few years 
had been favorably affected by its election 
to use rapid depreciation, allowing the re- 
sulting benefits to flow through to net op- 
erating income and to become available 
for return on equity capital. The commis- 
sion concluded, however, that a rate of re- 
turn of 5.85 per cent based on an end-of- 
period rate base would still be fair. 

Out of the nearly $5 million increase in 
system-wide revenues, almost $3 mitlion 
will be collected in the District of Colum- 
bia. This increase will be distributed on 
the basis of kilowatt-hour sales and reve- 
nues by classes of customers, with equal 
weight to each factor. Re Potomac Electric 
Power Co. PUC No. 3614, Formal Case 
No. 464, Order No. 4525, April 10, 1959. 
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Commission Takes Exception to Telephone Company’s 
Accounting Methods 


HE Ohio commission directed its ac- 
counting staff to examine a telephone 
company’s books and records for the pur- 
pose of verifying amounts of expense 
charged to “Depreciation Reserve” rather 
than accounted for as “Repairs of Station 
Equipment,” so that the commission could 
determine if proper adjustments were re- 
quired in the company’s capital and de- 
preciation reserve accounts to more ac- 
curately reflect the actual financial status. 
The company, in the commission’s opin- 
ion, had been engaging in some remarkable 
accounting practices. Expenses of repairs 
of station equipment had been charged to 
depreciation reserve instead of to the 
proper expense account, so that surplus 
had been overstated and depreciation re- 
serve understated. It might be well to as- 
sume, pointed out the commission, that 


& 


such a practice may have been instituted 
by the company’s former management to 
maintain the level of dividends. The 
method used by the company permitted 
funds in the depreciation reserve to be 
available for the payment of dividends, in 
direct conflict with a statute, because com- 
mission approval had not been requested. 

Since the company was presently ac- 
counting for repairs of station equipment 
in conformity with the Uniform System 
of Accounts, the commission adjusted up- 
ward operating expenses for the test year 
to represent book corrections for the last 
six months of the year. 

The rate increase was approved, and it 
would produce a return of 5.75 per cent 
on the reproduction cost new rate base. Re 
Elyria Teleph. Co. No. 27,402, January 
5, 195. 


Restoration of Abandoned Service Justified 


HE Pennsylvania superior court af- 

firmed a commission order sustaining 
a complaint protesting a railroad’s with- 
drawal of service to a coal mine. The dis- 
continuance of service by the railroad had 
been accomplished without first securing 
commission approval. 


The court held that the commission. 


could, on complaint of a party desiring 
freight service, order the facilities restored 
at the railroad’s expense where such fa- 
cilities had been abandoned without ap- 
proval. 

The result was not affected by the 
fact that the complainant had not acquired 
standing to protest until after the abandon- 
ment was complete. It was immaterial, said 
the court, whether complainant acquired 


his leasehold before or after service was 
abandoned. 

The other question involved was 
whether the commission could order a rail- 
road to install tracks upon a private siding. 
The railroad conceded that its tracks at 
the point where the complainant’s mine 
was served were on a right of way owned 
by it, but argued that there were other in- 
tervening landowners between the facili- 
ties and its main line and that these land- 
owners had the power to eject the railroad 
at any time. Sidetracks, said the court, 
when connected with the line of the rail- 
road, are an integral part of the system, 
regardless of ownership. New York C. R. 
Co. v. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Commis- 
sion, No. 97, March 18, 1959. 
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Commission Reversed on Service Continuance 


p eew West Virginia supreme court of 
appeals reversed a commission order 
which had approved only a portion of a 
railroad’s request to discontinue passenger 
service on a certain branch, and had re- 
quired continuation of passenger service 
on mixed trains on three days of each 
week. 

Where a railroad seeks authority to dis- 
continue furnishing passenger service, 
said the court, determination of whether 
a public necessity for continuation of such 
service exists may be made by considering 
the need for such service by the public 


€ 


generally, not the need or convenience of 
a few individuals. The quantum of use the 
public makes of the existing service may, 
in usual circumstances, be the criterion for 
testing whether a public need exists. Here, 
the railroad had clearly established that no 
public need for the service existed. Public 
use had continued to decline over a period 
of years. 

A substantial loss was being suf- 
fered by the railroad so as to warrant ap- 
proval of the discontinuance. Western 
Maryland R. Co. v. West Virginia Pub. 
Service Commission, 106 SE2d 923. 


Utility Customers Free to Discontinue Service at Will 


a. Wisconsin commission denied a 
rehearing in a case where it had 
granted certificates to two municipalities 
to construct and operate a water supply 
system. Another municipal water plant 
had contended that the municipalities could 
not arbitrarily discontinue obtaining water 
from it. 

The commission pointed out that any 
customer lying within a utility’s service 
area has a continuing right to receive serv- 
ice, and the utility has a corresponding 
continuing duty to furnish such service 


7 


under reasonable terms and conditions. 
However, the ties that bind the customer 
to the utility are much less secure. Lacking 
contract obligations, any customer, be he 
small residential, large industrial, or a pub- 
lic or private utility resale customer, is 
free to discontinue service at will. Any ap- 
parent inconsistency in the relative service 
obligations of a utility and its customers, 
said the commission, is found in the law 
and is not to be remedied by the commis- 
sion. Re Village of Fox Point, CA-3582, 
March 4, 1959. 


Failure to Negotiate for Strike Settlement Violates 
Affirmative Duty to Serve 


HE Colorado commission ordered a 
motor common carrier to take all law- 
ful and reasonable means to resume serv- 
ice to the public, which had been inter- 
rupted by a strike of company employees. 
The company was further ordered to make 
all reasonable efforts to resume negotia- 
tions to settle the strike. 
The commission noted that it had no 
constitutional or statutory power to settle 
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a strike, although it could order a com- 
pany to perform its statutory duty to 
render service, and if the company failed 
to do so, could seek punitive action against 
it in the courts or revoke its certificate. The 
failure of the company, for a 34-month 
period, to negotiate with the union in an 
attempt to settle the strike, was held to be 
a violation of the affirmative duty to serve 
the public. 
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The company had proposed “stop-gap” 
operation between certain points. The 
commission noted that the service would 
be approved if the company was de- 
termined to discharge its affirmative duty 
and desired to render the proposed stop- 
gap service as evidence of its good faith 
and reasonable efforts. The acceptance of 
the service, however, was nowise to be 


construed as a complete discharge of the 
company’s affirmative duty to serve the 
public, the commission said. Resumption 
of full-scale service to all points on all 
routes was the minimum demand of the 
commission and of the people to be served. 
Less was not acceptable. Re American Bus 
Line, Inc. Case No. 5155, Decision No. 
51815, February 27, 1959. 


Diminishing Patronage and Heavy Losses Bring 
Discontinuance of Rail Passenger Service 


F pcimpery a mere deficit in the opera- 
tion of rail passenger service is not 
alone a sufficient ground for the discon- 
tinuance of a passenger train, operating 
losses are important to the extent that 
losses on particular trains or branches may 
jeopardize the maintenance of remaining 
service, the Massachusetts commission in- 
dicated. 

The interests of particular riders 
must be balanced against the cost of opera- 
tion in order that the interests of the gen- 
eral riding public may be safeguarded. 
These considerations apply even though 
the company has for many years operated 
at an overall profit. 

The commission authorized the New 
York Central Railroad Company, lessee of 


Boston & Albany Railroad, to abandon 
its passenger stations in the towns of Mil- 
ford and Holliston and to discontinue all 
passenger service on a 12-mile branch be- 
tween Framingham and Milford. With 
constantly diminishing passenger patron- 
age the company was losing about $15,000 
per year in order to serve approximately 
twenty people, or $700 per person per year. 
Bus service was available in the area. 

On all the evidence the commission 
found that the meager patronage on this 
branch indicated that the public conven- 
ience and necessity no longer required the 
company to continue the service. Re New 
York C. R. Co. (Lessee of Boston & Al- 
bany R. Co.) DPU 12780, March 26, 
1959. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Comparative Licensing Case. A United 
States appeals court refused to interfere 
with a Federal Communications Commis- 
sion order in a comparative television 
license case where the disappointed appli- 
cant’s attack was directed to the commis- 
sion’s evaluation of several bases of com- 
parison specified by the parties as applica- 
ble, and where the commission’s reasoning 
was not arbitrary. Beachview Broadcast- 


ing Corp. v. Federal Communications 
Commission et al. 262 F2d 688. 


Gas Company Accounting and Report- 
ing. The Federal Power Commission 
pointed out that it would be unfair to au- 
thorize Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
an intrastate operator, to exchange gas 
with an interstate pipeline company (a 
transaction subject to the Natural Gas 
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Act) without requiring Oklahoma Natu- 
ral to comply with the commission’s ac- 
counting and reporting requirements for 
all natural gas companies operating under 
the Natural Gas Act. Re Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. et al. Docket No, G-16446, 
February 17, 1959. 


Telephone Company Return. A return 
of 5.86 per cent on a telephone company’s 
current value rate base was considered 
reasonable by the Minnesota commission. 
Re Pioneer Northern Teleph. Co. Docket 
No. M-4521, March 20, 1959. 


Rate Increase for Dial Service. The 
Minnesota commission authorized a tele- 
phone company to increase rates in sev- 
eral exchanges as soon as they are con- 
verted to dial operation, which new rates 
are expected to afford a rate of return of 


5.26 per cent on a depreciated book value 
rate base. Re East Otter Tail Teleph. Co. 
M-4469, February 23, 1959. 


Bond Issue. The Indiana commission 
authorized a first mortgage, 30-year, 6 per 
cent bond issue by Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company in the principal 
amount of $25 million, for the purpose of 
financing construction, refunding short- 
term debt, and reimbursing its treasury; 
a five-year redemption limitation against 
refunding with cheaper money will apply. 
Re Northern Indiana Pub. Service Co. 
Cause No. 28077, February 26, 1959. 


Electricity for Canada. Eastern Maine 
Electric Co-operative, Inc., was author- 
ized by the Federal Power Commission 
to deliver up to 200,000 kilowatt-hours of 
energy per year to The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission as an emer- 
gency supply, though such authority is sub- 


ject to modification or termination upon 
further order of the commission and 
is also subject to the requirement that no 
energy be delivered when it is needed by 
consumers in the United States. Re East- 
ern Maine Electric Co-op, Inc. Docket No. 
E-6853, March 9, 1959. 


Stock Issuance and Surety. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission authorized Cali- 
fornia Electric Power Company to issue 
300,000 shares of common stock at com- 
petitive bidding, one dollar par value per 
share, with estimated proceeds of $6.6 mil- 
lion, for the purpose of refunding short- 
term debt incurred for construction; and 
in a separate order the company was fur- 
ther authorized to guarantee $500.000 of 
notes of its wholly owned Mexican sub- 
sidiary-customer. Re California Electric 
Power Co. Docket Nos. E-6864, E-6862, 
March 11, 1959. 


Profit or Loss Not Decisive Issue. The 
Missouri commission, in approving a rail- 
road’s request to discontinue an open 
agency station during a portion of each 
year, commented that public convenience 
and necessity are the determining factors, 
not whether the particular station is op- 
erated at a profit or loss. Re St. Louis-S. 
F. R. Co. Case No. 14,048, March 26, 
1959. 


Underground Gas Storage. The Illinois 
commission approved a company’s appli- 
cation for permission to establish an un- 
derground storage project for natural gas 
where the proposed storage would not in- 
jure any water resources, would involve 
no condemnation, and would serve the 
public convenience and necessity. Re Nat- 
ural Gas Storage Co. of Illinois, No. 
39940, March 23, 1959. 
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the first, the only one-pass card-punching printer 


‘his Printer—working on the tape output of the famous UNIVAC 
¢ mputers—now makes one-pass operation a reality in the computing, 
e iting, punching and two-side printing of utility bills as well as 
n tices and checks. In fact, any standard tabulating card document 
t' at you punch, print, mail out, and reprocess upon its return can be 
p 2pared in just one low-cost machine run. 


W th the Document Printer you get output results 4 to 15 times faster 
thin with any other machine or combination of machines. Gone are 
expensive, multi-step manual handling and machine processing pro- 
cedures ...and no longer required are large staffs and complex bat- 
teries of machines. 





NOTHER MAJOR UN/VAC® BREAK-THROUGH FOR BUSINESS-AMERICA 


i | VAC 


SOLID-STATE 
DOCUMENT PRINTER 











FREE—pocket-size brochure gives 
vou the facts ... lists 8 cost-slashing 
features and shows sample utility 
bill punched and printed in one pass 
by the UNIvac Solid-State Document 
Printer. For your copy of U1712, 
write to Room 1524, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Meeriniytore. Wkcarecl. Clraiveec HE FIRST NAME IN ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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kifelines of the nation / 


P laying a dynamic role in the economy 
of our nation, the investor-owned Utility 
Industry continues to expand its life- 
lines of service. Not only meeting the 
needs of today’s consumers, but prepar- 
ing also for an atomic age, Utilities are 
faced with enormous capital expansion 
requirements. 


To assist in the many financial complexi- 
ties accompanying this growth, Irving 
specialists are ready with new and sound 
approaches. Our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars, and Round Tables, may bring 
added vitality to your capital planning, 
financing, or cultivation of the financial 
community. 


For more information, call Public Utilities Department at DIgby 4-3500 
or write us at One Wall Street 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $135,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 
Grorce A. Murpny, President 


Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cutts, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





























Industrial Progress 


C Awards 1959 Natural Gas 
Project Contracts 
ING of contracts for the 
ion of the main natural gas 
ion lines and urban distri- 
stems to be built under the 
wan Power Corporation’s 
program was announced re- 
v the Corporation. 
umount of the five accepted 
which cover labor of 
projects only, is approximately 
575,000, Total cost for all of the 
ojects concerned, including material 
well as labor costs, is estimated at 
proximately $7,595,000. 
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R-R Issues Booklet on 
Univac Computer 

aCDLICATION of a colorful eight 
ge booklet about the New Univac 
pmputer has just been announced by 
mington Rand division of Sperry 
ind Corp, Ientitled “The New Uni- 
¢ Magnetic Amplifier, Solid-State 
mpui-r,” it briefly outlines some of 
‘majv: benefits and equipment fea- 
lable to users. 
ubining compactness, high 


res a 


| a new phase of data pro- 
to the business world. This 
iade possible by two inno- 
lvanced solid-state com- 
gn and a dynamically dif- 

‘ processing concept. 
ite design, representing a 
gineering break-through, 
such new and reliable de- 
‘tractor magnetic-core am- 
nsistors, miniaturized com- 

id printed circuits. 

ial systems” concept takes 
‘ations as production con- 
. accounts receivable, sales 
nd inventory control, and 
als them into a single unified 
cessii. procedure. The result is a 
ter, more efficient total operation. 
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The system includes a Central Pro- 
cessor Unit, High-Speed Printing 
Unit, Read-Punch Unit, and High- 
Speed Reader Unit which combine 
into a data processing system of un- 
surpassed accuracy and_ reliability, 
ease of maintenance, and economy of 
operation. It can be operated in an 
area as small as 300 square feet and 
is one of the fastest computing sys- 
tems in its class. 

Copies of this booklet may be ob- 
tained at any Remington Rand branch 
office or by writing to the company at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., and requesting U-1218. 


General Electric Unveils 
New Static Protective Relay 
A NEW static protective relay capable 
of operating at speeds faster than 


conventional electro-mechanical le- 
signs was unveiled recently by Gen- 
eral Electric's Low Voltage Switch- 
gear Department. 

Development of the new static 
phase comparison relay—first in Gen- 
eral Electric’s new line of static relays 
for wide application in the protection 
of high voltage transmission lines and 
power system components—opens a 
new era in the art of protective relay- 
ing, according to department general 
manager Frank FE. Stehlik. 

3elieved to be the most significant 
advancement in protective relaying 
since the introduction of high-speed 
relays thirty years ago, the new tran- 
sistorized design has completed ex- 
haustive field tests on the Muskingum- 
Philo 138 KV line of The Ohio Power 
Company. 

Operating within one and one-half 
cycles, the new static relay greatly re- 
duces damage caused by line faults 
and improves stability to give better 
system protection. 

Designed for use with General 
Electric’s new transistorized carrier 
current equipment, the relay provides 


high-speed simultaneous tripping of 
transmission line breakers for all in- 
ternal faults by comparing phase re- 
lationships of currents entering and 
leaving a line section. 

Meetings to explain the new tran- 
sistor phase comparison relay will be 
conducted at various locations throug- 
out the country during the year. 


Pole Sprayers, Inc., Appoint 
DuVal Cravens, New President 


JOHN L. SURDAM, President of 
Osmose Wood Preserving Company 
of America, Inc. has announced the 
election of DuVal Cravens as presi- 
dent of Pole Sprayers, Inc., an Os- 
mose subsidiary. Mr. Cravens is also 
a vice president of the parent com- 
pany. Both companies are located at 
980 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Pole Spravers, Inc, has the unusual 
specialty of inspecting and preserving 
timber poles and structures already in 
place for the power, telephone and 
railroad industries. Its crews, along 
with those of the Osmose Company, 
perform work in all states in this 
country as well as operating in the 
Caribbean area and Central and South 
America. 


Cleveland Elec. Plans $40 Million 
Expansion in Cleveland 


THE Cleveland Electric Tluminating 
Company recently unveiled plans for 
a $40,000.000 expansion in Cleveland. 

The project involves a major re- 
building and modernization of the 
company’s Lake Shore power plant. 

Older parts of the present structure 
on Memorial Shoreway at East 72nd 
street will be torn down to make room 
for the installation of a 250,000-kilo- 
watt generating unit. 

The plans were disclosed by Elmer 
L.. Lindseth, president. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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| LAST LONGER NOW 
thanks to my 


o= 


POLE 


TOPPER 


Now there is a smart pole, one that 
will stand another 10 to 20 years 
because his owner made the small 
investment of only one dollar to 
give him longer life. 


THAT'S RIGHT 
FOR JUST ONE DOLLAR 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOUR 
POLES FROM THE RAVAGES 
OF WEATHER... 


that cause pole tops to deteriorate. 
Each topper contains 5% Penta. 
Where decay is already present 
we recommend the use of pole 
topper fluid. 10% fluid Penta in a 
12 a 25c. 


easy to carry—easy to apply 


Pole toppers can be carried in 
line trucks and applied by your 
men during their regular line work. 
For an inexpensive way to stop pole 
top rot, order POLE TOPPERS 
today. Pole toppers are 15” in 
diameter and a carton of | dozen 
weighs only 13 Ibs. 


ORDER FROM: 


E Aeneas 


WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
978 Ellicott Street, 
Buffalo 9, N.Y. (Ciragse) 
or call ELmwood 5905 | 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—(Continued ) 


The new generating unit will re- 
place a combination of seven turbines 
and 36 steam boilers at Lake Shore. 
One of the biggest in the country, it 
will deliver enough power to supply 
the lighting and appliance needs of 
some 300,000 homes. 

Target date for putting it into 
operation is mid year 1962. 

Mr. Linseth said that of the total 
construction cost, nearly a million dol- 
lars would be spent for “the most 
modern smoke and dust control equip- 
ment available today.” 

Completion of the new Lake Shore 
unit will raise the company’s total gen- 
erating capacity to 2,250,000 kilowatts. 


Robert Kyle Joins 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
ROBERT KYLE, formerly vice 
president and director of The Gas 
Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has joined Commonwealth Services 
Inc. as a senior consultant. He will 
make his headquarters in Common- 
wealth’s New York office at 300 Park 
avenue, according to W. B. Tippy, 
president of the management and en- 

gineering consulting firm. 

Mr. Kyle has been with The Gas 
Machinery Company since 1948, 
where he was active in the areas of 
industrial heat processing, gas puri- 
fication and the synthesizing of gas 
for ammonia and for iron ore reduc- 
tion. 


Clark Introduces Packaged 
Control Systems for any 
Degree of Pipeline Automation 


A NEW line of packaged control sys- 
tems, designed for any degree of com- 
pressor automation, and already thor- 
oughly job-tested, has been introduced 
by Clark Bros. Co., Division of Dres- 
ser Industries, Olean, New York. 

Consisting of three basic control 
panels, Clark “packaged automation” 
ranges from a simple engine start sys- 
tem to a fully automatic engine and 
compressor control for remote loca- 
tion. With the addition of a computer 
controller and telemetering equipment, 
any number of remote automatic pan- 
els can be tied together for the auto- 
mation of a complete station or pipe- 
line. 

Because the instrumentation has 
been carefully matched to the equip- 
ment it regulates, Clark packaged con- 
trols are said to have a built-in de- 
pendability factor unattainable in 
conventional control systems. From 
the best electric, electronic and pneu- 
matic components available today, only 


those have been selected that are co, 
pletely compatible with the per ‘on 
ance characteristics of Clark «qui 
ment. This thorough  integ-ati 
provides more accurate, reliab!» a 
economical control. 

According to the announc: me 


Clark control packages are suita' je fF 


pipeline transmission (gas 071 oil 
field compressing services, cor ser 
tion, refining and the process ndy 
tries. 

Detailed information can 
tained by requesting new Bulle:in | 
from Clark Bros. Co., Olean, NY. 


Anchor Metals Publishes 

Information Folder 
ANCHOR METALS, IN‘. 
Hurst, Texas, and 
Iowa, has published an infor inati 


‘al ihc 


Fort M.idisofiges 


folder giving details and specificatiog§T 
of its new steel transmission tow@- 


designed to compete econoinical 
against conventional wood H- Fran 
structures. 

The folder may be obtained free | 
writing to Anchor Metals, Inc., 
Hurst, Texas. 

The light weight towers will car 
138 KV single circuit transmissi 
lines, are 683 feet high to the cros 
arm and 754 feet to the shield wi 
The weight is only 4,162 pounds wit 


out footings, and base dimensions aff fi 


24 feet by 16 feet. During extensiffase 


tests, both transverse and longitudin 


strength of the tower met maximugh; 


strains set forth in test specification 


Rennix Named General Sales 
Manager, Electro-Motive Divisia 


APPOINTMENT of Victor §:. Reg 


nix, general sales manager of |‘lectr{tt- 


Motive Division of General Motors, 


succeed Paul R. Turner, retired gle 
rector of sales, was announced recenff: 


ly by Nelson C. Dezendorf, vice pre 


ident of General Motors and gener@; 


manager of Electro-Motiv. M 


Turner retired March 31st un‘er pri 


visions of the General Motor~ retirf 
ment plan. 

The title of general sales » 1anagt 
will include all of the respon ‘bilit 
heretofore assigned to the di: ‘ctor 
sales, Mr. Dezendorf said. 


Mr. Turner leaves Electr: Motippase 


after thirty-seven years of s« vice,? 
in a sales capacity. “He bh ‘ds t 
American record for continu: 1s pre 
entation of the case for inter al co 


bustion power in standard g uge "af 


transportation,” said Mr. D: :endor 
“During this time he has p rsonall 
sold more of this kind of e wpme 
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Un ed States railroads than any 
er ( 1e man in history.” 


Booklet Gives Application 
ounce med -* dure of Preformed Splices 


suita' je {ge W pocket-sized Application Pro- 
Mure >ooklet containing complete in- 
#ucti ns for the installation of Pre- 
rme. Splices on messenger strands, 
y strands, ground wires, and open 
e wives is now available from Pre- 
rmec Line Products Company, 5349 
| Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
The pocket-sized booklet is now 
cked with every carton of Pre- 
med Splices. Fight pages are con- 
ned within a removable cover which 
@otects them in field use. The inside 
ges cin be removed and punched for 
infor matiqelusion in Practices Handbooks. 
vecificatiogy The Application Procedure booklet, 
i #500, includes handy reference 
les specifying Splice sizes and color 
lings for corresponding sizes and 
xs of strand. 
ned free 


Is, Inc. # Westinghouse Announces 


pvelopment Of An All-Purpose 
att-Hour Meter Package For 
A-C Distribution Circuits 
‘VELOPMENT of a single, all- 
rpose meter package for metering 
‘five basic types of single and poly- 
ase distribution circuits was an- 
unce by the Westinghouse meter 
partment at the April 27-28 meet- 
of the Edison Electric Institute’s 
‘ter committee. According to W. A. 
ller who described the new equip- 
nt at the meeting, the meter package 
an tegration of a 200-ampere 
insfo: mer-type mounting, a DSP-2 
ir meter, and a family of in- 
‘able bus bars, all within a 
el enclosure. 
ng the meter package to a 
‘an be done simply and rapid- 
ield since conversion requires 
irrangement of the bus bars. 
| required is a wrench for 
» terminals. Standard assem- 
e of manufacture is for 240- 
' e-phase, 4-wire delta service. 
s bar connections adapt the 
or these applications: Single 
ree wire, 240 volts; three 
ree wire, 120 or 240 volts; 
se, four-wire wye, 120/208 
50 volts; three phase, four 
, 240 volts ; and 120- or 240- 
\. ork circuits. Performance in 
se ap lications was reported to be 
uvaleiit to that of self-contained 
eters. 
Prodiction of the new equipment 
Y 21, 1959—PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
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has already begun at the meter depart- 
ment in Raleigh, N. C. Readers inter- 
ested in more information can receive 
technical literature from local West- 
inghouse offices or by dropping a card 
to R. A. Warren, Manager of Mar- 
keting, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Raleigh, N. C. 


Kuljian Awarded Contract for 
New Power Station in Thailand 


A CONTRACT for a new semi-out- 
door power plant, to be built in Bang- 
kok as a major step in Thailand’s 
electrification and _ industrialization 
program, has been awarded to The 
Kuljian Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., internationally known engineers 
and constructors. 

The award made by the Yanhee 
Electricity Authority calls for the de- 
sign, engineering, construction super- 
vision and initial operation of the new 
thermal power plant, H. A. Kuljian, 
president of the internationally known 
Philadelphia engineering firm, an- 
nounced. 

The initial installation, estimated to 
cost $17,500,000, includes one 77,000 
KW hydrogen-cooled turbo-generator 


and one 580,000 Ibs/hr., 1495 psig., 
1000°F/1000°F reheat, pulverized 
lignite and fuel fired steam generator 
unit. The ultimate station capacity will 
be three 77,000 KW units and a 270,- 
000 KVA substation. 

The Yanhee Electricity Authority 
has obtained a loan in the amount of 
$14,500,000 from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington which covers all 
power plant equipment and materials 
supplied from the United States. 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Company will supply a major portion 
of the generating equipment. 


Harold Barnum Named Manager 
Of Utility Sales For Sylvania 
Lighting 


THE appointment of Harold Barnum 
as manager of utility sales for Syl- 
vania Lighting Products, a division of 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., has 
been announced by Garlan Morse, 
divisional vice president-sales. Syl- 
vania Electric is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corporation. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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These securities have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$5,000,000 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 44%2.% SERIES DUE 1989 


Direct placement of these securities has been 
negotiated by the undersigned. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


May 4, 1959 


SMITH, BARNEY &CO. 















































The new Washington office of 


Commonwealth 
SERVICES INC. 


is at 1612 K Street, N.W. 
Telephone: STerling 3-3363 


You are invited to visit this office, in 
the new City Bank Building. Here our 
staff is available to assist you with your 


Washington affairs, including: 


F.P.C., S.E.C. and other regulatory 
matters. 

Economic feasibility reports to 
support financing. 

Rate studies and analyses. 


Expert testimony. 


In serving clients, Ralph S. Orme, 
Robert W. Chapin and Peter C. Townsend 
of our Washington staff are reinforced by 
over 750 people in our national organ- 
ization of management consultants and 
engineers, which includes our affiliate, 
Commonwealth Associates Inc. of Jack- 


son, Michigan. 


Other Commonwealth offices: 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
209 East Washington Avenue 
STate 4-6111 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
300 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 8-1800 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


M & M Building 
1 Main Street 


CApital 2-9171 












































INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued ) 


In his new assignment, Mr. Barnum will be resp 
ble for the development of lighting products sales, 
vertising, and merchandising programs directed to 
utility field. He also will continue to have respor sil 
for those sales channels he has handled over the I: st} 
while serving as sales supervisor-mercury lamps. | 

Mr. Barnum will make his office at the divisio . Iy 
quarters, 60 Boston street, Salem. 


Philadelphia Elec. Orders 

G-E "Peaking" Gas Turbine 
THE General Electric Company’s Gas Turbine ep 
ment has received an order from the Philadelph a [ 
tric Company for a 20,500-kw specially-designed eal 
gas turbine. The unit will be used to quickly n eet 
“peak” demands for electric power on the till 
system. 

This simple-cycle, single-shaft gas turbine de: ign 
dual fuel operation—capable of burning either naty 
gas or distillate—is rated 20,500 kw with ambic at t 
perature of 80 degrees |. The unit will drive « 27| 
kilovolt-ampere air-cooled generator. 

The General Electric “peaking” gas turbine is a pi 
uct developed after five years of market resecreh 
electric power demand on utilities. !t was introdu 
to the nation’s electric utilities in March of this year 


Wetjen Named Vice President 
Of Buffalo Meter Company 
LECTION of Russell W. Wetjen as vice presi! 
and general manager of buffalo Meter Company 
wholly owned subsidiary of American Meter Comps 
was announced recently by American Meter Presi 
William G. Hamilton, Jr. 

Buffalo Meter Company manufactures water : 
other liquid meters for home and industry. The 
pany has more than 65 years’ experience in produc 
precision liquid measurement devices and operate 
100,000 square foot plant in Buffalo, New York. 

Before he became associated with Buffalo M 
Company in 1958, Mr. Wetjen was sales manager 
The Petroleum & Industrial Division of Neptune } 
ter Company. Previously he was president of he 
fect Propane Gas Company, Inc., Hawley, Pa 


New Telemetering System Features 
Accurate, Economical Operation 

AN industrial telemetering system transmitting ove 
single teletype, voice, or microwave channel, 0: a si 
metallic pair; has been developed and markete:! by 
Applied Science Corporation of Princeton (.\ 5€ 
This new equipment is designed for sampling 
metering remote measurements in oil and ga 
systems, power distribution systems, public u 
tems, industrial processes, and others. Its out) | 
is ideal for computer control. 

According to the announcement, the new tel 
system uses only solid-state and similarly rel 
ponents to provide outstanding dependability 
ASCOP system consists of a transmitter an 
which can transmit and receive up to 30 data p 
an accuracy of better than 99 per cent. A mini 
system of one point can be purchased and ex 
the field up to the maximum of 30 points fo 
transmitter/receiver combination. 

Standard transducers can be used at the t 
input and a variety of standard indicators ce 
nected to the receiver outn 
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Takes the shop to the job! 


A ready-to-roll workshop on wheels . . . that’s this versatile Dodge Trades- 
man, and it puts to use every available inch of space. 


There’s pick-up load space aplenty, with a lockable sliding roof to protect 
whatever you carry. Lock-up compartments for weatherproof storage of 
tools, fittings and supplies. Even a handy workbench . . . when you swing 
down the horizontal compartment doors. Ladder racks available. 


Take your Tradesman with four or six compartments, powerful V-8 or 
economy Six, 3- or 4-speed transmission or push-button LoadFlite. No doubt 
about it—here’s the service truck with the most! See your Dodge dealer for 


all the reasons why... 


today, 


it's real smart 
to choose D odge 


~~ 





For service calls in any kind of weather and over any terrain, you can’t beat 
Dodge 4 x 4 Power-Wagons! This W500 with special utility-type body, for 
instance, combines Dodge dependability with two- or four-wheel-drive traction 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


G-E Appointments 
APPOINTMENT of Clement E. 


Sutton as manager of marketing in 
the General Electric Company’s Gas 
Turbine Department, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been announced by C. W. 
Elston, department general manager. 

Mr. Sutton, who has served 
manager of marketing for the com- 
pany’s Apparatus Service Shops De- 
partment, succeeds Edward G. Nay- 
lor who has been named to the newly- 
created post of manager of plant Sub- 
Contracting Operations in the Sche- 
nectady Public and Employee Rela- 
tions Department. 


as 


Stone & Webster Announces 
New Appointments 


M. H. CUTLER has been named en- 
gineering manager of Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation, one of 
the world’s largest engineering and 
construction organizations, it was an- 
nounced recently. 

Mr. Cutler, formerly assistant en- 
gineering manager, succeeds Fred W. 
Argue who was recently named execu- 
tive vice president of the 70-year-old 
New York and Boston corporation. 

In a series of other executive shifts, 
Thomas A, Fearnside, chief mechan- 
ical engineer, was made assistant engi- 
neering manager. Floyd F. Dedrick, 
assistant chief mechanical engineer, 
was named to succeed Mr. Fearnside. 

Mr. Cutler, who had previously 
been chief structural engineer, joined 
Stone & Webster in 1923. He has 
done design and consulting work on 
power stations, industrial and chem- 
ical plants, office and_ institutional 
buildings in many sections of the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Mr. Fearnside, who joined Stone & 
Webster in 1940, is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and attended the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. As me- 
chanical engineer he has been in 
charge of engineering of power plants 
for various utility and _ industrial 
clients of Stone & Webster. A Fel- 
low of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and a member of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, he resides in Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Mr. Dedrick joined Stone & Web- 
ster in 1942 after working for General 
Electric Co., Brooklyn Edison Co., 
and Consolidated Edison Co., in New 
York City. Born in Colonie, N. Y., he 
was graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. He has worked on 


26 


the design of power plants for utility 
stations, nuclear facilities, chemical 
and other industrial facilities. A mem- 
ber of Sigma Xi, the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers and the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, he resides in Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 


Schutt Receives Special 
GAMA Award Of Merit 
EVERETT V. K. SCHUTT, indus- 
trial gas engineer for the Central Hud- 
son Gas and Electric Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has received a special 
Award of Merit from the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association 
for “distinguished service to the in- 

dustrial gas industry.” 

Mr. Schutt is credited with pioneer- 
ing leadership in developing improved 
relations with industrial customers of 
gas. He was instrumental in working 
out a plan for a series of utility-cus- 
tomer symposiums that have resulted 
in better service to gas users in the 
textile industry. His plan now is being 
followed by utility companies through- 
out the nation for providing improved 
service to a number of industries. 

The award was presented at a sales 
conference of the American Gas As- 
sociation at Philadelphia by Edward 
J. Funk, Jr., vice president of the 
C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., Bal- 
timore, and retiring chairman of the 
industrial gas equipment division of 
GAMA, and Alvin M. Stock, vice 
president of the Partlow Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., and chairman of the division’s 
awards committee. 


Public Service Elec. & Gas 
Reports Progress on Large 
Construction Program 
PUBLIC Service Electric and Gas 
Company (Newark, N. J.) reports 
that as of February 28, 1959, the con- 
struction program of the Company, 
based on recent prices, amounted to 
approximately $320.000,000 of which 
$294,000,000 was for electric facili- 
ties and $26,000,000 was for gas fa- 
cilities. While this program provides 
for large expenditures for electric 
transmission and distribution facili- 
ties, and gas distribution plant, the 
greater portion is to provide for ad- 
ditional electric generating facilities 

at three separate locations. 

Planned for completion this year is 
the new Bergen electric generating 
station which will have initially two 
turbine-generator units of 290,000 


kilowatt capacity each. Anothe~ | 
station is being constructed 1 
Trenton which will have two units 
320,000 kilowatt capacity eacl,, 
of which is scheduled for service 
1960 and the other in 1961. Ar ad 
tional new unit of 342,000 k low 
capacity is being planned for insta 
tion and service in 1962 at tie § 
waren generating station. 

When these new facilities ar: ¢ 
pleted the company’s total e fect 
generating capacity will be 4,( 54) 
kilowatts, representing a 59 p rq 
increase over the capacity on | ece 


ber 31, 1958. 


White Motor Appointnient 


JOSEPH E. ADAMS, vice 
dent-manufacturing since ) 

a member of the White organizati 
for 15 years, has been elected exe 
tive vice president for manufac 
ing and development of The Wh 
Motor Company by the board of 
rectors of the truck firm. The 
tion is newly created in the 
corporate structure. 

President J. N. Bauman said 1 
new position was established as at 
sult of the continuing expansion a 
diversification of White Motor’s si 
and product lines, which now embra 
White, Autocar, Reo and Diamond 
trucks and transport tractors 4 
White Superior Diesel stationary ¢ 
gines. 

In his new capacity, Adams 
coordinate product research and 4 
velopment, manufacturing, advat 
engineering and purchasing activit 
of all White Motor divisions. He w 
continue to be headquartered at Clef 
land. 

“The coordination of these oper 
ing functions under one man W 
enable The White Motor Compa 
to gain the utmost benefit from mam 
facturing and developmental abilit 
of all divisions,” said Bauman. “O 
goal is continued leadership for Whi 
Motor in pioneering truck «Ivan 
ments—leadership exemplific. i 


90-inch tractor, and most rec: 
first fiberglass-cab tractor, < 
duced by White.” 

Mr. Adams joined The W 
tor Company in May, 1944. as pri 
duction control manager. H« beca 
director of material control 1 1? 
director of purchasing and lant! 
in 1950, general manager of | anuta 
turing in 1955, and vice | esidetl 
manufacturing in 1956. 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journa 


7, its timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 
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Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your stor 
» 2 Sro"r ae y 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 
specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 










To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
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To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED FIVE TIMES A YEAR BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FINANCIAL ANALYSTS SOCIETIES 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 


























63 years of leadership in property valuation 
The AMERICAN APPRAISAL Company 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 














CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electrictty, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 














BONI, WATKINS, JASON & CO., INC. 


Economic & Management Consultants 


37 Wall Street 437 Shoreham Bidg. 
New York 5, N. Y. Washington 5, D. C. 

Rate Cases Management and Market Studies Rate of Return Analysis 
Cost of Service Determination Economic and Financial Reports 














SERVICES INC. Management and Business Consultants 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., MUrray Hill 8-1800 


Common wealth 1 Main St., Houston 2, Texas, CApital 2-9171 


1612 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., STerling 3-3363 
ASSOCIATES INC. Consulting and Design Engineers 


Commonwealth Building, Jackson, Mich., STate 4-6111 

















DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Design — Electric Line Construction — Management — Reports and Valuations 
























Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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% Standby 
%* Augmentation 
* 100% Town Supply 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 


DR A KE & Ke). any SEND 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y 


Pace: t £0 





LP-gas 


: ak shavin 
EMPIRE GAS yond stand-by 
ENGINEERING CO. ee 
+ municipalities 
P.O. Box 1738. ; + Industry 
+ design 
+ construction 


Atlanta 1. Georgia 








F 4 Ford, Bacon & Davis 
oe” eee re 


NEW YORK @ MONROE, LA. @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 














FOSTER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Rate Cases @ Cost of Service and Other Regulatory Methods 
Rate of Return Analyses @ Rate Design 
Natural Gas Field Price Problems @ Economic and Financial Reports 


1523 L STREET, N.W. 326 MAYO BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 














Francisco & J acosus 


ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 


Specializing in the location and design of 
Customers Service Centers and Operating Headquarters 





New YORK WESTBURY CLEVELAND TUCSON 














GIBBS & HILL, inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


DESIGNERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 
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GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
GA ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 


525 LANCASTER AVE. 
FOUNDED 1906 READING, PA. 


WASHINGTON ¢ NEW YORK 




















W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATE 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 














- Harza Engineering Company 
Consulting Engineers 


Calvin V. Davis Richard D. Harza E. Montford Fucik 


REPORTS — DESIGN — SUPERVISION 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS AND DAMS — TRANSMISSION LINES — FLOOD CONTROL — 
IRRIGATION — RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


400 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1350 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Design and Consulting Engineers 


Dams—Power Plants—Transmission Lines—Railroads—Highways 
Investigations—Reports—Plans and Specifications 
Cost Estimates—Supervision of Construction 


74 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 5, California 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 


APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES — PROPERTY RECORDS 
COST TRENDS — SPECIAL STUDIES — REPORTS 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
Michigan Theatre Building Ann Arbor, Michigan NOrmandy 8-7778 











Mention the FortNIGHTLY—!/t identifies your inqury 
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Tee Fu lj reat] loyovalion 


En GINEERS ° CONSTRUCTORS 


POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 











William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
a C CLASS COST ANALYSES for Developing CLASS RATES rence 
TELEPHONE RATE CASES AND MODERNIZATION of Rate Structures PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
17 BAYWATER DRIVE DARIEN, CONN. 











CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Design and Construction Management 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants—Gas Turbine Installations 
BOSTON, MASS. ess CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














SANDERSON & PORTER ENGINEERS 
DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 

















Sargent & Lundy 


ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
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345 Hudson St. 





. , STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 


Rate of Return ¢@ Valuations ©® Capital Costs 
Customer Surveys @ Depreciation Studies 
Regional Economic Studies © Property Records 


Watkins 4-6400 


New York 14, N. Y. 








STONEsWEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


DESIGN » CONSTRUCTION » REPORTS + APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 








EXAMINATIONS + CONSULTING ENGINEERING TORONTO 















The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 




















Whitman, Requardt and Associates 


DESIGN—SUPERVISION 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS 


1304 ST. PAUL STREET 


Publishers of the HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 


OF PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION COSTS, 
now in its 35th year and a companion publication the 


HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX OF WATER UTILITY 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 




















Abram/Aerial Survey 
(Lm poration 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bidg. Lansing, Mich. 





EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 





REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 





910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 














BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers-Architects-Consultants 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
P. O. Box 7088 
Phone: DElmar 3-4375 











ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS anpb SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 


ENGINEERS 


tnvestigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—Insurance Surveys 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 














INTERNUCLEAR COMPANY 


Nuclear consultants, engineers, and 
designers 
Economics of Nuclear Power, Reactor 
Analysis and Design, Shielding, 
Special Applications 


Clayton 5 Missouri 








PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils—Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 

















Jackson & Moreland, Inc. 
Jackson & Moreland International, Inc. 
Engineers and Consultants 
ELECTRICAL—MECHANICAL—STRUCTUBAL 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


FOR 
UTILTY, INDUSTRIAL AND ATOMIC PROJECTS 
SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—REPORTS 


MACHINE DPSIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 











A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
PowER STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, Id. 
Los Angeles 











PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical + Structural 
Civil * Nuclear ¢ Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


¢, 
Dy ov 
84i5HE0 * 








TheR.W.STAFFORDCO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 
Plant Management & Operations 
Accident & Insurance Investigations 
Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St, Phone UNiversity 4-6190 











LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SVERDRUP & PARCEL 


Engineers & Consultants 


Design, Construction Supervision 

Steam and Hydro Power Plants 

Power Systems—Industrial Plants 
Studies—Reports 


St. Louis ° San Francisco ° Washington 














Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
332 Pennsylvania Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 








A, W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO., INC, 


Specialized Inspection Service 





Poles, Crossarms, Lumber, Piles, Crossties 
Preservative Treatment and Preservative Analysis 


208 Virginia St., Mobile, Ala. 
New York St. Louis Pertiand 
Inspectors stationed throughout the U.S.A. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready foie 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation .... 

*Allen & Company 

*Allied Chemical Corporation—Plastics & Coal 
Chemicals Division 

*Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company ... 

American Appraisal Company, The 

Analysts Journal, The 

*Anchor Metals, Inc. ... 


*Babcock &Wilcox Company, The 

Black & Veatch, Consulting nme Seneca se 
*Blyth & Company, Inc. ...... SAR 
Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., | 

Burns & McDonnell, neue .. 


Cc 


Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineers 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., Th 
*Combustion Engineering, The 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company 


Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 
Drake & Townsend, Inc. 


Eastman Dillion, Union Securities & Company 
*Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Empire Gas Engineering Company 


*First Boston Corporation, The 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers ................ 
Foster Associates, Inc. 

Francisco & Jacobus . 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. ....... 33 
General Electric Company ..... 14-15, Outside Back Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 

Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers 

Gilman, W. C., & Company, Engineers ... 

*Glore, Forgan & Company 


*Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. .................... 
*Harnischfeger Corporation 

*Harriman, Ripley & Company 

Harza Engineering Company 

Hoosier Engineering Company 


*International Business Machines Corp. 
International Engineering Company, Inc. 
Internuclear Company 

Irving Trust Company 
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*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 
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Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 


K 
*Kellogg, M. W. Company, The 
*Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company 
Kuljian Corporation, The 
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Leffler, William S., Engineers Associated 

*Lehman Brothers 

*Line Material Industries 

*Loeb (Carl M.) Rhoades & Co. .................... 
Loftus, Peter F., Corporation 

Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers 


Main, Chas T., Inc., Engineers 

*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith . 
Miner & Miner, Consulting Engineers .... 
*Morgan Stanley & Company 


National Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company .... 


.e] 


Osmose Wood Preserving Company of America, Inc. 


P 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 

*Plastics and Coal Chem. Div., Allied Chemical Corp. .. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company ....Inside Front Cover 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. .... 


s 


Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 

Sargent & Lundy, Engineers 

Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers ... 
*Smith, Barney & Company 

Stafford, R. W., Company, The, Consultants . 
Standard Research Consultants, Inc. 

Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation 
*Studebaker-Packard Corporation 

Sverdrup & Parcel, Engineers & Consultants .... 


Vv 


Virginia Electric and Power Company 


Ww 


*Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
White, J. G., Engineering Corp., The ... 
*White, Weld & Co. 

Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Williams, A. W., Inspection Co., 

Winer, Sam, Motors, Inc. 








serves a very special 
part of America 


pedi States where 

. m bia SE€rves use 

nek Of all the nat- 

hg “SaS Consumed in 
€ United States, 


roug iout its service territory—in Ohio, THE COLUMBIA’ re, 
Z-/ SYSTEM, INC. 
COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 


mnsy)vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 


rgini. Maryland and southern New 120 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED 

AVENUE, S.E., CHARLESTON, WEST VIR 

OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, 99 NORTH FRONT 


rk — natural gas continues to be the 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COM- 


FUEL GAS COMPANY, 1700 MacCORKLE 
GINIA. COLUMBUS GROUP: THE 
ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. 





PANY, 800 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


rr eferred fuel for home and industry. 
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Turbine-generator reliability is the result of... 


KNOW-HOW AND SERVICE 


Reliability contributes to determining the cost of power 
generation and the need for system reserve capacity. A 
Bunit’s reliability becomes increasingly important as larger- 
capacity turbine-generators are added to a system. 


KNOW-HOW-—General Electric steam turbine-generators 
are continually demonstrating the outstanding reliability 
designed and built into each unit. Engineering and manu- 
facturing know-how and skills at General Electric con- 
tribute to this product leadership. 


SERVICE—This built-in reliability is protected and main- 
ained by experienced service guidance. General Electric’s 
nationwide turbine-generator field service team—853 
engineers and specialists with a combined total of 5,458 
man years of turbine-generator service experience—help 
keep power makers on the line. Backing up this skilled 
service team are the manufacturing and engineering 
capabilities of some 7,000 turbine-generator people at 
the factory, as well as 50 General Electric Apparatus 


Service Shops located strategically across the netion. 


FACTOR IN NATIONAL SECURITY—Reliable power gen- 
eration is vital to national security. Recognizing this, 
General Electric facilities and manpower respond | the 
needs of electric utilities day in and day out. W! ther 
it be planned or forced outages, natural disaster, — 1ter- 
national conflict, the General Electric Company i: pre- 
pared to render prompt, expert service . . . to dias ose, 
repair or replace power generation equipment. 

or more information on these General Electric apa- 
bilities, write for Bulletin GED-3666, “Keeping — \wer 
Makers on the Line.” General Electric Company, 5’ tion 


301-403A, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Produc 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





